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Tue business of the United States has been struck by a para- 
lysis of death. It must have a resurrection. The only ques- 
tion is, when, and how, that resurrection shall come. 

We are not astonished when we hear that paralysis has, at 
last, set into the decrepid frame of European life, where des- 

Ss potism has worked the ruin of the people. Norare we shocked 
when we learn that the man of advanced years, who had gone 

vigorously through life, straining every muscle to hard work, 

. and every fibre of the heart to its utmost tension, has at last 
paid the great tribute to nature for such enormous exertions. 
Nor are we amazed when we hear that some ancient city, 
which had reposed for ages under the shadow of a volcano, has 
at last been deluged by an ocean of fire. But we are astonished 
when we hear that the young man who had just begun to 


j climb the rugged acclivities of life, with the 1 oyant blood 
F le aping imps atiently through his veins—one whose morning of 
i existence was spread upon the mountains without a single 


cloud—has sud lenly been struck by the arrow of death. 
We are surprised, when we see the star of a young nation, 
18 
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just emancipated from its serfdom, fall suddenly from Heaven, 
into that dark abyss, where Poland, and Ireland, and Italy 
were lost. 

But none of these spectacles are half so astounding as the one 
which has been witnessed by the recent overthrow of the whole 
commercial and industrial system of the American Republic. 
Disasters are appalling just in proportion as they are grand or 
unexpected. tn our recent financial overthrow, the disaster has 
been not only grand but continental. It has swept from the 
troubled Atlantic on our eastern coast to the calm waters of the 
Pacific. It has come down from the frozen lakes of the north 
to the orange groves of Florida. 

And yet we were a young nation—the fires of early man- 
hood were leaping through every artery ; and every pulsation 
that struck the nation vibrated through every nerve. Going 
forth in the consciousness of’our undoubted strength, we grap- 
pled with what all the nations that had lived before us h: id. re- 
garded as impossibilities. While the rest of the world contem- 
plated Hercules in his cradle, the young giant had escaped 
from his tutelage, and sprung into an irresistible power that 
first stepped upon the western world, and then reached his 
hands until he grasped it from sea to sea. We had well nigh 
become the granary of the world—occupying towards the na- 
tions of Europe, and more or less towards those of South Ame- 
rica, and the islands of the sea, the position which Sicily held 
towards the Roman Empire—or Egypt, in her later day, to- 
wards the surrounding nations,—or Southern Russia, some 
years ago, towards modern Europe: for the world has felt no 
apprehension of a famine since American prairies have been 
turned up by the ploughshare, and our rivers, canals, and railways 
were pouring their boundless plenty into the American clippers 
to disseminate over the world the harvests of the West. Many 
millions of acres in our Italian climate of the Southern States 
whiten with the cotton crop, where that delicate plant unfolds 
its mysterious bulb, with a texture infinitely finer than the silk- 
worm spins, to dress the children of the earth for a trifle after 
it has passed through the looms of Europe. Further south, on 
the rich savannas of our still more tropical clime, the sugar- 
cane grows with luxuriance, and contributes most materi: ully to 
relieve us in this respect from dependence upon other n: tions. 
Tobacco—that gift of the Great Spirit, as the Indians deemed 
it, indigenous to this country—captivating the passions and in- 

spiring the genius of Sir Walter Raleigh, was grown in 
luxuriance in every state of the Union, and the whole world 
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greeted it, when it was sent to their shores. So too had the 
arts of manufacture—those more difficult, later, and artificial 
forms of production which depended less upon natural power 
than upon the cultured genius of man [we spe: ak of the appli- 
cations of machinery to the manufactures of the United States]. 
They too were plying their almost universal — in the con- 
tribution of illimitable wealth to this great People. 

Well, the wheat crop of the west is rotting in the granaries ; 
and flour, and corn, and breadstuffs have fallen to half price, 
without even finding a market at that. The cotton crop of the 
south loses seventy-five millions of dollars, at least, this year. 
The sugar crop of Louisiana and Texas suffers in about the same 
proportion ; and the tobacco crop participates in the general 
depression. The mills of the Merrimac, too, have become still, 
and the clank of machinery is no longer heard throughout the 
country. Commerce itself, grown idle and desponding, has 
folded its wings across its breast. The waters of the harbors 
are no longer disturbed by the restless keels of our vessels; a 
hundred thousand of our business agents, those middle men that 
distribute the products of the great producing classes on the 
sea-board and in the interior, throughout the world, have been 
struck down by this great calamity. A million and a half, or 
two millions of workmen stand folding their arms, in the midst 
of this universal panic, when they are ready each to produce 
for us more than one dollar a day, if they could only find em- 
ployment; while the loss per diem to the whole country must 
be on a much larger scale, because the internal commerce and 
domestic exchanges of the country have been so entirely broken 
up. 
But there is something more awful than all this. There is 
something which strikes at the vitals of civic life. Man has 
grown afraid of man. Brother no longer confides in brother. 
Merchants, who have grown up vis-a-vis, no longer take the re- 
presentations which their clerks or cashiers bring to them, but 
they must cross the street to look after the matter themselves, 
and see if there be not some “ lion in the way.” Men have no 
longer any confidence in institutions connected with finance ; 
nor have institutions any longer confidence in men. There are 
thirty-one different codes in the United States for the collection 
of debts and the enforcement of contracts. There is a consci- 
ousness everywhere among the men who have hitherto done the 
business of the country, that something serious is the matter— 
that allis not safe—that ‘nothing i issafe. And this consciousness 
shows itself at every corner of the streets, and on every side- 
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walk of our cities—it looks pale on ’Change—it stares at you 
when you go into the hotels or enter the railway-cars, and you 
see it glaring ont from the face of every business-man that you 
pass on a country road. 
No truer word ever was uttered, than that the heart of this 
whole nation feels distressed —mortified—alarmed—terrified ! 
What, then, is the matter with this young, genial, bold, fresh, 
enterprising, beautiful, heroic Republic ? It is precisely this 
question that we propose to answer, and then we shall institute 
the inquiry, what has brought all this trouble upon us? and 
close with proposing the only remedy that we can possibly sug- 
gest. 
In a previous number we endeavored to show, in an cok 
on the downfall of European Monarchy, that the decay of 
liberty, commerce, and civilization in Europe, could be teaed 
to three sources—d. spotism ; restrictions on commerce; and 
paper money. We also attempted to show that we had eman- 
cipated ourselves only from the first of these evils, and that the 
others still hung like a millstone around our necks—not sub- 
merging us entirely, | mut drowning us in part—keeping us in ’ 
some sort of sus pended animation, which from time to time 
grew into a paralysis, and threatening, at no distant period, un- 
less we were em: incipated from them entirely, to wind up 
our history in the same scroll of hoplessness and despair which 
has proved the winding-sheet of all the nations of the elder 
world. Those nations of the elder world! Where are they ? 
There was prophetic light in the eye of the genius of Liberty 
when she winged her flight towards the West. It was no un- 
. meaning inspiration that taught Bishop Berkeley, when, a cen- 
tury or more ago, he sat down on some broken column of im- 
perial Rome, and wrote these classic, and now eternal words— 


























* Westward the Star of Empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already passed, 

The fifth shall close the drama with the day, 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 







Those nations—the youngest of them—are in the first stages of 
their decay ; others are in the second stage; while some are in 
their decrepitude, and most of them have been swept into the 
dark and dreary current that has buried all Asia, with its em- 
pires that once ‘overshadowed the world, and that have now left 
a desert where the monuments of their pomp and power once 
stood. 
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We said, in the article we have alluded to, that we have still 
resting upon us two of these curses—restriction on commerce, 
and paper money. For the present we will let restriction on 
commerce go, and come to PAPER MONEY, as the immediate and 
efficient cause which, during a period of twenty years, has been 
slowly, but inevitably and. legitimately, bringing about this 
present state of things, which has covered the nation’s business 
with a pall of death, and set the whole people to mourning. 
This is not a natural death, at which we may weep, as we do in 
reverence and submission at the act of Providence, when we 
are called to mourn those that we love; but it is a state of 
things brought about by wrong principles—by wrong doing— 
by false policy—by a system of iniquity, against which the 
whole country was wi arned by the great statesmen in the De- 
mocratic Party, who have flourished in times now gone by. 

We mean something earnest in these words, and the aceus 
tion we bring is so strong—it is so serious—it is so full of mean- 
ing, that we must explain what we are saying, that the world 
inay not consider us mad. Madness is a name which is very fre- 
que ently applied to thoughts that are very much needed. Luther 
was a madman—so was Columbus; and we find, from the Sacred 
Record of the New Testament, that the Son of Man was called 
mad. But, if popular reason does sometimes use such epi- 
thets in speaking of what it does not at the moment comprehend, 
it is no proof that those who have heard the truth, or who have 
discovered the truth, shall not in the full freedom of their own 
wills make it known to those who may choose to listen to them. 

The Democratic party has always been an anti-bank and 
anti-monopoly party. Originally, the Federal party borrowed 
all its politics, all its philosophy of government, and its prac- 
tical policy from the statesmen, the st: itesmanship, and the 
political precedents of Europe—especially from Great Britain, 
But an exigency arose in America which compelled our states- 
men to construct a system for themselves. In doing this, it be- 
came necessary for them to reconstruct almost every part which 
entered into the whole. Hamilton was a European political 
philosopher. Jefferson was an American founder. He 
founded the whole system under which we live; not alone in- 
deed, but he was the guiding, thinking, shaping , creating spirit 
that made for the whole universe, when it shall bes sufticiently 
enlightened, what Phidias made for the highest spiritual 
thought of the Greeks, when in the head of Immortal Jove he 
cut that statue which amazed, delighted, and inspired the 
classic world. 
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The Democratic party has therefore always been opposed to 

class legislation—that curse of England, and necessarily that 
eurse of all monarchy, and inevitably that curse of all despot- 
ism—class-legislation. 

The Democratic party has never been in favor of allowing 
privileges to incorporated institutions, which exempted them 
trom the same responsibilities that were attached to individuals. 
In 1841, when the country could no longer live without some 
general legislation on this subject, and the Whig party had 
been swept into power by a torrent of popular fanaticism, a 
law was passed, called a General Bankrupt Law. It adminis- 
tered immediate relief, it is true, to certain classes of the coun- 
try, because tlhe Federal Government spread its shield over the 
whole nation, affording some protection to creditors, and some 
relief to debtors. The fact that some general law was enacted 
(whether it was just or unjust not being the question) inspired 
a revival of contidence throughout the nation, which was, for 
the time being, a substitute in all its moral results, for a better 
law. 

But we do not advocate any such class-legislation. We are 
endeavoring to lead the country to a complete comprehension 
of its own wants. When these wants are clearly ascertained, 
and the necessities of trade, manufactures, and commerce are 
fully understood by the Federal Congress, it is worse than 
whistling to idle winds, to say that the great Democratic party 
will not respond to this popular feeling. The Democratic 


party has never failed to respond to the common sentiment of 


the nation. And we claim that at the present moment there 
is a sentiment so general in this country, there is a conscious- 


ness of want so universal, and there is an aspiration for relief 


so mighty, that when the voice of the nation once speaks forth 
in its own thunder tones, there will be no delay, no hesitation, 
no doubt in regard to the disposition of the Democratic party 
to respond to this sentiment, and no delay in applying the 
remedy that is universally called for. 

To come then to another point that we have briefly alluded 
to. We find that the nation has in some way [irresponsible to 
itself] got into trouble, where the people themselves do not feel 
to blame—where the merchants do not agree that they have 
been to blame, and where it is acknowlec lged on all hands that 
something most serious is the matter with the country and busi- 
ness relations. It is equally clear that we must get out of this 
trouble in some way, and the question comes up, in what way 
can we extricate ourselves ? 
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We have simply to say in answer to one of these questions, 
that an irresponsible syste m of banking, to which Mr. Buchanan 
alludes with great effect where he speaks of twelve hundred 
irresponsible money-making machines, attended by all these 
evils which have been heretofore set forth in the Review—it is 
this irresponsible system of banking which has had a -~ 
agency in bringing about the present evils; because, first, i 
was gradually substituted under Whig auspices, and joan 
ized Democratic aus pices, for tliat system of gold and silver 
currency that General Jackson introduced, or attempt ted to in- 
troduce, more than twenty years ago. And this system of sub- 
stitution of promises to pay for « ash, has been growing upon us 
during all the years that have intervened since that great 
statesman left the Presidential chair. And what are the con- 
sequences this day? There is favoritism, corruption, and false 
political philosophy ; the substitution of paper throughout 
every State in the Union, except Arkansas, for solid money. 
The thirty-one different States have made laws professedly to 
restrain extr avagant issues of paper promises to pay 5 but, 
one way or another, ninety-nine out of a hundred of these a 
visions have been evaded, “¥ we Sia ourselves, on the 24th 
day of last August, flooded by an enormous and a terrible 
deluge of paper promises to pay, which, the very moment they 
were brought to the test, turned out to be worse than worthless 
rags. The paper of a suspended bank was worth, intrinsically, 
just as much as paper blotted with bad ink would bring if sold 
at the paper factory. And thus, as the President w ell states in 
his message, we find that there has been foisted upon the coun- 
try a system of paper currency, which being substituted for 
actual cash, has temporarily impoverished the nation. We 
had grown into the habit of taking promises to pay, printed 
upon tissue paper, as money. The very moment the test was 
applied, and the touchstone came, that paper dissolved. 

It is needless to deny this : for any man who has done busi- 
ness in this country during the last twenty years, knows that all 
the banks that have been chartered in America have loaned 
out just as much money as they pleased, and to whom they 
chose, with no regard to their charters, or the penalties that 
were aflixed by law to the violation of the conditions of their 

‘eation. We witnessed, in this city, a more humiliating spec- 
saa one day last autumn, a day which will be hereafter 
known in America as a dies non in our financial calendar, the 
banks of the city of New York suspended specie payment, and 
the telegraph transmitted the terrific intelligence to every State 
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in the Union! On that day, the venerable judges of the first 
judicial district of the Supreme Court of the state of New York 
partaking of the general terror which paralysed the community, 
assembled at the house of one of their number, doubtless under 
the apprehension that they might be of some service to the 
public in their official capacity. No legal question had come 
legitimately before them ; no question on which they were re- 
quired to adjudicate, or even by which they were justitied in 
adjudicating ; but, on the following morning, they announced 
to the valpitating millions of anxious men cavelaoet this great 
tepublic, that these banks had not forfeited their charters by 
this act ; that they could suspend payment, and postpone the 
rede mption of their bills whenever they ‘pleased, and resume spe- 
cie payments whenever they got ready. In other words, they 
were exempted in toto from those obligations the nonfulfilment 
of which, on that same morning, drove the best merchants of 
New York to the wall, and forced them to be denounced in the 
gazettes as bankrupts. 

Can anything be plainer than that the whole financial strue- 
ture of the country, which was based upon credit, and which 
could exist only through confidence between man and man, 
must tumble to the ground ! ¢ Could any other result than the 
ruin which panic causes on all occasions follow? Fear makes 
any beast ferocious, and causes man to imitate the beast. Self- 
preservation, the first law of nature, instinctively takes posses- 
sion of the man into whose breast it enters ; and all moral sen- 
timents which should be in subjection to judgment and reason, 
are obliterated at a flash. In this case, the whole commerci ial 
world of America was being borne along by the motive power 
of the heated credit bank system. That commercial world did 
not know that there was any danger ahead, until the perilous 
machinery that was playing got out of order, and the explosion 
came, which threw all the passengers into the river, killing 
some ‘outright, scalding others, and drowning the rest. 

In the midst of the terror which set the whole continent into 
a tremor, each man began to ask, “‘ Where are we?” ‘ What 
have we been doing?’ ‘“ Whither are we floating?’ “ How 
deep are we sinking ?” ¢? = What rock is there on whic h, in sink- 
ing, the bravest and the best may hope to strike, and ‘still feel 
their heads above water?” None ! 

The bauks did all this for us ; and the Whig party had made 
the banks. They were the prime movers of this system of fore- 
ing on the nation paper money. They were not, indeed, strong 
enough in all the States to do this by their own ‘fiat ; but wher- 
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ever they lacked the power, there were not wanting enough 
professed Democrats to help them in the work of consolidating 
the system of irresponsible banking. From time to time, as 
each new exigency arose, such men came forward to give the 
necessary aid in extending the bank system; and such Demo- 
crats knew that, by bending the supple knee at the right mo- 
ment, when there was likely to be a close vote, they were sure 
to gain for themselves privileges which they could afterwards 
use, without feeling in their own consciences a direct accusa- 
tion of bribery or corruption. The history of most of the bank 
charters of America, if written out by the pen of truth, would 
unfold records of corruption, and reveal subtle w orkings of the 
magnetism of money, favoritism, and power, which would blanch 
the cheek of every honest man in the community. 

The banks suppose that they have escaped the evil day, for 
they have not yet been called to an account by the States, nor by 
the Federal power of Congress. But their day of reckoning 
will come, as soon as the nation settles back to its repose, after 
the recent revolution which has convulsed it. There is now a 
feeling in America which is fast becoming universal, oo we must 
get relief i in the midst of our sufferings ; that we must be lifted up 
from this depression ; that confidence must, in some way, be 
restored. For attempt to hide it as we may, there is a feeling 
of hopelessness, if not of despair, spread over our great commu- 
nity. Statesmen, and even thinking men who are gifted with 
little of the foresight or deep insight of statesmanship itself, feel 
now most deeply, how far we have departed from the well- ‘esta- 
blished principles of the Democratic party since the time of Jef- 
ferson. The commonest reader of our political history knows 
how widely we have gone astray from the great code of finan- 
cial and commercial policy that was inaugurated by Jackson 
during the eight years of his wonderful administration. 

We all know how universal must have been that system of 
favoritism, which was powerful enough to obtain charters from 
the legislatures of our different States for these credit-making 
machines, that enabled kite-flyers and speculators of' all grades 
to wield at their will the money of the nation, and thereby to 
control the business of the countr y. We now know too well, 
alas! how the legitimate business of the country was interfered 
with by this vole sanic, false system that was substituted for 
honest, old-fashioned dealing. We know how this process of 
flooding the money- -market with irresponsible, irredeemable 
bank paper inflated valuations for every species of property— 
how it substituted speculation for legitimate trade—how it took 
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hundreds of thousands of men from the ranks of the producing 
classes into the ranks of the consuming classes, ev erywhere 
lessening the industrial power pro rat, and ieaebiieg the 

consuming power—how it made men who were worth five 
thousand dollars spend, and buy, and sell as though they were 
worth fifty thousand—how it made honest labor more or less 
disreputable—how it disgusted the sons of a hundred thousand 
farmers with plain but sure industry, to entice them to 
other and more seductive pursuits—how it drained the country 
districts of their best young men, and hurried them into the great 
cities, or dashed them along the current of railws ay spec ulations 
—how it drove rents up, and prices up, and valuations of all 
kinds up, to a point that could not be justified by any sound 
system of business, however prosperous—how it worked corrup- 
tion in our incorporated institutions, where company after com- 
pany every day announced, in flaming characters, its existence 
to the world—how it forced up stocks on ’Change—how it 
reached our legislatures, demanding charters for this and 
special priv ileges for that, thus in troduci ‘ing into our midst class- 
legislation, that worst curse of the social system of the elder 

world—how it corrupted the fountains of justice, by exempting 
such corporations from the just rewards of their deeds—in a 
single word, how this system of universal expansion and infla- 
tion pervaded the whole body of society. 

This expansion and inflation went on, until the financial body 
could endure it no longer; and the explosion took place on the 
24th day of August, when the Ohio Life and Trust Company 
exploded, and inaugurated the régime of ruin. Then, every- 
thing “ burst.” 

How do we stand now, after this general system of kite-fly- 
ing, expansion, extravagant mode of living with city houses 
and country houses; of “dressing y; of carriages with servants in 
livery; of banks to make money by millions at the turn of the 
printing press ; and railroads that followed them at the full 
height of their steam, to swell the stupendous fraud ? 

Righteous Heaven! Is it possible that we are now living at 
the mercy of a Federal Congress that was elected in the full 
tide of this dreadful system ¢ ¢ Were these three hundred men 
sent to Washington while this poison was in the veins of every 
man that went to the ballot-box? Was it under these false 
lights that we were looking into the future, when we elected 
the last thirty-one legis latures of the different States? Did we, 
at that time, see nothing but Chdteauw d’ Espagne, when we 
were looking towards the Capital? Did the banks, and rail- 
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roads, and speculators of the country, pack this Congress that 
now holds the issues of life and death for Thirty Millions of 
people? If this be so—and it is—we need not be astonished 
that this present Congress has felt the necessity of spending 
most of its time in Committees of Investigation, to learn where 
the corruption has been, and who have been its instruments or 
agents. We may therefore ask, even of such a Congress, 
whether something right shall not be done at last. We expect 
it, and we have a right to demand it. 

We ask that Congress shall, as soon as the matter can be 
fairly discussed, come forward and give to the nation a law of 
general relief, that shall protect creditors to the last farthing— 
for it will not be held, at this period of the world, to be either 
wise or just to harass, cripple, irritate, enslave, and destroy 
debtors. There must be a law to relieve honest insolvent 
debtors, that Hercules may no longer be burdened with his 
impossible labors, nor Prometheus chained to the rock—that 

capital may no longer be able to a its victims, nor 
debtors be able to escape their jus st obligations—that we may 
no longer be subject to the caprices and uncerti uinty of thi irty 
or fifty « different codes for the collection of debts and the 
enforcement of contracts but that we may have equal laws 
that will apply throughout all the dominion of the Republic. 
We want a Code that shall be filled with manhood, inspired by 
justice, dictated by reason; and that will present no more 
obstacles to the collection of debts due from one citizen to 
another, through the intervention of State laws, than we have 
in the operations of other Federal Laws which are of universal 
application. We have such laws for all other purposes. We 
have one which follows the counterfeiter of the coin of the 
United States wherever he may hide himself in any portion of 
the world that is covered by our eagle. We have another to 
nish any man who smuggles goods to defraud the Treasury. 
The Federal power stre tches out its hands to bring to justice all 
who attempt to interfere with these universal laws that are 
me ade for the good ot the whole nation. 

We are the only country in the civilized world that has not 
some code of universal effect on this subject throughout its do- 
minions. Next to the great evils of the present irresponsible 
system of State banking, of which we have ¢ omplained so much, 
we adduce tliis other evil as the next in magnitude in the great 
category of wrongs under which we are now suffering. If Con- 
gress will allow the States to usurp that doubtful authority 


which they have claimed, of interfering with the currency of 
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the nation at all, then let Congress hold these State banks to 
the same strict responsibility ot ‘redemption of their obligations, 
as that to which individuals are held by Common Law through- 
out the civilized world. We are glad that this great question 
has at last been introduced in the Senate of the United States, 
and hope that it will soon be settled by Congress, and that no 
State will be allowed to manufacture money. If it be uncon- 
stitutional, and consequently wrong, for a State of this Union to 
coin gold and silver, whence, in Heaven’s name, comes the 
right for them to print money—paper money, if there be such 
athing. This seems, of itself, to be the intensest of absurdities. 
It is, as Sidney Smith once remarked on another subject, “ too 
ridiculous to be laughed at.’ 

It will not be understood that we are advocating what is 
popularly known as a Bankrupt Law. Such is by no means the 
object of this article; although a Bankrupt Law is as necessary 
for a commercial community as a good tire department is for 
putting out conflagrations in cities. What we wish Congress to 
turn its attention to now, is the enactment of a law that will 
give confidence to capital and resurrection to business. We are 
in the midst of death, and we must have life. It is all nonsense 
to say that the business of the country is reviving. It is not true ; 
and every man in business knows it. The first bolt that fell 
struck our large cities. But the ultimate results bave finally 
reached the whole nation. After the cities had bent to the 
blast, the manufacturing districts, which are so intimately con- 
nected with the centres “of trade, that they feel, with m: ignetic 
sensibility, every impression made upon the capital of the world 
—began to droop. Next, the great agricultural interest felt the 
depression. And now the whole nation feels it—there is a uni- 
versal sense of distress throughout the Republic. There is no 
relief, and there can be no relief, as long as the shield of the 
Federal Government is not extended over the domestic com- 
merce, and commercial relations, and business of the whole 
country. Men have a higher respect for universal laws than 
for local statutes. The citizens of every State in the Union feel 
a greater veneration for ederal Law than they do for Local 
Law; and it has become necessary to have the Congress of the 
United States take hold of this question, and let the whole na- 
tion know that the laws which regulate the domestic commerce 
of the country, and the obligations of the citizens of our differ- 
ent States to the citizens of all the other States, must and shall 
be enforced by the strong arm of the Federal Government. 

But, in closing this article, we should not give any adequate 
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expression to our feelings, in view of the present condition of 
the country, if we did not allude to another matter which is of 
far more consequence than any considerations of physical pros- 
perity. It cannot be unknown to any careful observer of the 
progress of events, or of the influences which mould men, that 
the whole social syste m oy ‘ Ame rica has recently hee VL subjected 
to a trying and terrific shock. The morals of the nation are at 
stake. When confidence between man and man, and commu- 
nity and community, is destroyed, a nation has reached a 
fearful point. The obje et of neem is to protect society 
—not only to protect the territory of the State from invasion, 
or to suppress local insurrection, but to enforce obedience to 
general law. It has a higher mission than this; and that mis- 
sion is to protect the moral sentiment of the nation from prosti- 
tution. In the absence of any general law of Congress to com- 
pel the citizens of the different States to regard with sacredness 
all their contracts and obligations with each other, there are 
afforded by local and conflicting laws, endless opportunities, if 
not temptations, to evade contracts and obligations. Just in 
proportion as men suffer from external circumstances beyond 
their own control, just in that proportion are they dis posed to 
avail themselves of every incidental advantage and immunity 
thrown in their way. The absence of some general law, such 
as that for which we are now pleading, i impairs the morale ot 
a nation, and crowds many thousands of our citizens beyond the 
line which all honest men have hitherto regarded as ‘the line 
which could not be passed with impunity. Hence, we — 
that in the adjustment of financial obligations there has been, 
in the midst of this awful pressure, less regard paid to the high 
standard of moral integrity than has ever been displayed be- 
fore in our whole history. Nothing can be more true t than that 
no nation can prosper when the moral sense of the community 
is shocked by what they see around them, done under the sanc- 
tion of bad laws, or in the absence of good ones. In the ab- 
sence of such a law as we are speaking of, men grow insensible 
to those obligations which they find their fellow-men do not re- 
gard; and, in the midst of their disappointments and adversi- 
ties, they at last grow desperate. When forced into ruinous 
sacrifices, they w ill often brave high Heaven itself, rather than 
be stripped of the means of oy ‘ir subsistence. A man, be he 
father, husband, or son, will, if bearded in his home, elutch at 
the first instrument of ited whether it be physical, moral, 
or immoral! This isa natural feeling. Men have instincts as 
animals have. We do not readily entertain the idea of danger. 
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We resist the first idea of invasion or infection. We involun- 
tarily protect those whom we love; and in all this we show 
something higher than instinct; we rise up to the greatness of 
Divinity. 

All through the confusion which has attended the overthrow 

of our business, it has been evident to close observers that the 
framework of society was gradually weakening. Nothing de- 
moralizes men so quickly as terror. It is a sentiment which 
paralyses the whole physical and moré : structure of man. It 
either converts a man into a tiger or a devil. Macaulay, many 
years ago, in writing about the bloody scenes of the French: 
revolution, said that a Frenchman is a monkey until he gets the 
first taste of blood, and then he becomes a tiger. In w atehing 
the effects of this great commercial revolution, each observer 
sees things from his own stand- -point. We are giving our own 
impressions, and we see things every day which convince us 
that we are not painting in colors too dark the sad results upon 
society of what we are going through. It has been often ob- 
served that when a man of strong chi aracter meets with some 
sudden overthrow of his hopes, he either ends in a mad-house 
or in the grave of a suicide or of a drunkard. Do not many 
of our readers, in every state of the Union, recollect instances 
of disappointed bankrupt men who have pressed to their lips 
the “flowing bowl” of intoxication /—of men who stay away 
from their families because they have not the heart to go home 
to meet their wives and children?—of men, who have grown 
familiar, for the first time in their lives, with the pawnb roker 
and his little bits of paper ’—of men who have blown their 
brains out through sheer mortification and sufferings which they 
could not bear? We will not further press this matter; but we 
know that the morals of this great nation are suffering, because 
nothing is being done by the Congress of the U nited States to 
restore confidence in the midst of the awful overthrow which 
has come upon the hopes and the prospects of the business of 
the country. 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Iw all civilized countries the great sources of national wealth 
and prosperity are either agriculture or manufactures. With us, 
for many long years to come, agriculture must continue to be the 
principal source of dependence for home cons umption, and the 
means of pay ing for the productions of foreign countries. 

Hence it must be clear to ever y intelligent mind, that it is 
manifestly our policy to foster and encourage its pursuit by 
every legitimate means in our power. 

The government of the United States is now holding in trust 
for the ‘people, one thousand four hundred and fifty millions of 
acres, stretching across the continent, embracing every variety 
of climate and soil, abounding in agricultur: il, mineral, and tim- 
ber wealth, everywhere inviting to enterprise, and capable of 
yielding support to man. Of this, somewhat over four hundred 
millions have been surveyed and prepared for market. 

That it is the duty of ‘the government to make such disposi- 
tion of these lands as will best “ promote the general welfare” 
will, we presume, be generally acknowledg ~ The practice of 
the government, with few exce — has been to dispose of 
them to such parties as would pay the highest price, without re- 
gard to the disposition the parties purchasing the lands intended 
to make of them. 

One of the exceptions to this rule is, that of persons who 
have settled on the lands for a certain length of time previous 
to the day of sale (commonly denominated squatters), who have 
the right of pre-emption, i.e. to take the lands at $1 25 per acre. 

The government has also, for a number of years, dis sposed of 
many millions of acres by don: ations to States and C orporations, 
especially tailroad companies, for the ostensible purpose of 
aiding internal improvements, establishing educational institu- 
tions, “and + various other purposes. 

The Bounty Land Bill, which gave to U.S. soldiers 160 acres 

each, absorbed a very large que antity of land. 

Most of the land disposed of in the various ways stated, ex- 
cepting to pre- emption claimants, finds its way into the hands of 
speculators; and if it eventually comes into the possession of 
cultivators, it is at a greatly enhanced price. 
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Thus, the actual settler, who intends to cultivate the soil, in- 
stead of obtaining his lands at the government price of $1 25 
per acre, is obliged in most cases to purchase of parties hold- 
ing it for speculative purposes at prices ranging from five dol- 
lars to twenty-five, and in some instances as hich as forty dol- 
lars per acre. The result is, that men of small means cannot 
obtain possession of desirable lands, and consequently they re- 
main in our large cities and towns, engaged in various petty 
occupations not necessary to the public welfare or to the pro- 
motion of their own substantial interest, leaving thousands of 
acres of fertile soil wholly unemployed, ‘which could, under a 
proper system, be cultivated, and contribute greatly to our na- 
tional wealth and prosperity. 

That our cities are overcrowded with people of every occupa- 
tion incident to city life, is a fact well known. There appears 
to be a surplus of professional men, merchants, mechanics, la- 
borers, and others in our large cities ; the business of which is 
not sufficient to afford them constant and profitable employment. 

The remuneration of the laboring classes, especially, in the 
aggregate is inadequate to their support. 

The statesman of comprehensive mind views this serious loss 
of the mental and physical capacities and energies of the 
people as an object of the most profound interest, and one to 


which some efficient remedy should immediately be applied. 


To accomplish this, it is necessary to adopt such a system of 
Political Economy as will tend to draw off this force of surplus 
operatives from the cities, and to direct their attention to the 
prolific valleys and prairies of the Western and Southern 
States and Territories, where they can become producers as 
well as conswmers, and thus much will have been done towards 
preventing another such collapse in the business of the country 
as we have now to deprecate. It is not assumed that this will 
prove a universal panacea for the cure of all the evils that em- 
barrass the business interests of the country, but its tendency 
will be in that direction; and if the proper measures are 
adopted by the Government and accepted in good faith by the 
industrial surplus population of the cities, and especially the 
emigrant portion, it will effectually prevent the necessity of 
the I: iboring classes being reduced to the terrible state of desti- 
tution now existing to an al: arming extent among them. 
When this theory is practically executed, an impetus will at 
once be given to emigration from the seaboard to the open 
lands of the West. The first class likely to emigrate, under 
these regulations, will probably consist of small. companies 
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with limited capital, whose chief purpose will be the promotion 
of agricultural interests. 

Within a short period each of these colonies will demand a 
larger instalment of the various industrial agencies, to answer 
the increasing requirements of a new and growing country. 
Gradually will the population be augmented ; new communi- 
ties created ; towns enlarged, and all the elements of a high 
civilization and increasing prosperity be added to the common 
wealth. 

The business of our seaboard cities will be increased and 
improved by this transposition of a large body of the present 
inhabitants, who are now scarcely able to purchase the neces- 
saries of life, but who will in their new homes soon acquire a 
condition enabling them to procure and pay for all the comforts 
and many of the luxuries now cgpfined to a comparative few. 
These articles, for many years, must be purchased from the 
merchants of larger emporia. The General Government— 
should its tariff system be continued—will also derive an in- 
creased revenue in an increased demand for the consumption of 
foreign products. The Hon. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, in 
a speech delivered in the City Hall, New York, in 1850, con- 
tended that the General Government would receive more 
money into the National Treasury, _ increased receipts in 
duties, in the course of a few years, by the adoption of this 
system, even if they made the lands free to the actual settlers, 
than they now do from the sales. He based his argument on 
statistical tables in his possession, which were regarded as 
sufficient data to justify the conclusions arrived at. Indeed, 
every interest would be greatly promoted by the adoption of a 
system, in the disposition of the public domain, leading to its 
occupancy by actual settlers and cultivators of the soil. 

To put this plan into practical operation, it will be necessary 
for the General Government to confine the sales of the public 
lands to persons who shall become actual cultivators. 

The agriculturist should be entitled to a limited quantity of 
land, at the lowest possible price consistent with the expense 
incurred by the Government in their regulation and final dis- 
position. 

In view of the important interests involved in a proper solu- 
tion of this question, we entertain a hope that Congress will, at 
an early day, act upon the suggestions recently made in both 
its branches, carrying out the policy briefly indicated in this 
article, and 80 loudly denies by the people of the whole 
country. 

19 
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DEFEAT OF PALMERSTON’S MINISTRY. 


Tue cruel ministry of Lord Palmerston has recently been de- 
feated by a vote of the House of Commons against the murder- 
ous “ Conspirac y Bill,’ and the Earl of Derby has for the 
won ‘ond time within the short space of six years been called on 

* patch up ” a new government for the people of Great Bri- 
oe 

How far the Earl will succeed in his task remains to be seen. 
No one acquainted with British politics will believe for a 
moment that any ministry edn be either permanent or useful 
while Palmerston or Russell remains in public life. With all 
the assumed dignity of Lord Palmerston in his resignation, his 
conduct bears the ap pa arance of a person who walks out of the 
door, when ordered to leave the house, with the intention of 
again entering it evel the window. This is an old trick of 
his and of Lord John Russell, and it appears they intend to pl: Ly 
it once more. In evidence of this, the Luropean Times of F eb. 
27th says :— 

“ We announced in our last the defeat of the Palmerston 
government in the House of Commons on the ‘ Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill,” by a majority of nineteen. Such a result, on 
such a subject, left the late Premier and his colleagues no 
option but to resign, and accordingly the ne xt day L ord Pal- 
merston waited upon the Queen and placed i i her hands the 
seals of office ; but, it is added, contrary to the sant on such 
occasions, he did not advise her Majesty whom to send for, the 
inference being that he expected to be recalled in a short time 
with additional eclat. Probably he thought that Lord Derby 
was not in a position to form a ministry. “Lord Derby lost no 
time in consulting the leaders of the Conservative p arty, and has 
filled the leading oftices of the State -with the best available 
talent at his disp. sal.” 

In designating the proposed act upon which the oy 
were defeated, the Murderous Conspiracy Bill, instead of the 
“Conspiracy to Murder Bill,” we desire to give it a fen 
that shall comport with its provisions, for it is as disreputable 
to pass a law undey a false title as it is to obtain money under 
false pretences. Realizing that the mass of the people of Eng- 
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land would never consent to see the protection afforded to their 
oppressed kindred from other parts of Europe withdrawn directly 
from them, the ministry proposed to do covertly what they dared 
not — openly. 

England has heen regarded for several years as the only 
asylum in Europe for refugees from tyranny, and since the for- 
mation of an alliance between the British government and the 
worst tyrant of modern times, the Emperor of France, the Pal- 
merston ministry have been seeking a pretence to change the 
just and humane policy of E ngland, i in such manner as to meet 
the approve al of the Dictator of France, who begins to feel the 
necessity of all the protection that despotism can throw around 
him. The people of France, ever restless, have grown tired of 
his rule, and his path i is strewn with dangers, which he desires 
a sycophantal English ally to remove ; and Lord Palmerston, 

‘eady to yield to the powerful what he would deny to the weak, 

ceili to become the instrument of the “strong govern- 
ment” of France, in an insidious movement against liberty. 
The people of England, however, comprehended the purpose, 
and they will, it is hoped, stand firm against its accomplish- 
ment. 
We hail with satisfaction this growing sentiment of popular 
liberty, and jealousy of the encroachments of despotic power. 
It is an evidence of the i impregnation of republican ideas and 
republic an principles in the strongholds of monarchy, which 
must irresistibly, at no disfant day, revolutionize and subvert 
the present arbitrary forms of government throughout the 
Banieas states. 

The rottenness and imbecility of the administration 
recently overthrown in obedience to the progressive spirit of 
the age, had become so palpably apparent to the world, that 
its further existence would have been intolerable. It is to be 
hoped that the power now in the ascendant will inaugurate 
some practical and long needed reforms ths at have been 
hitherto denied to the people, to the great detriment of the 


SO 


national interest. 


Waiving, however, 
to specific reforms, we desire merely to direct the minds of the 


people of England to the importance of a movement looking to 
a separation between the Napoleonic dynasty and the govern- 
ment of England. Since the alliance against Russia the worst 
features of the government both of E ngland and France have 
predominated. ‘Besides, England has never gained any advan- 
tage through: her connexion “with France; on the contrary, her 
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national power was vastly reduced or overclouded during the 
war with Russia. When a battle was won, the credit was 
awarded to the French; when defeat occurred, the discredit 
attached to the English. 

For this generosity on the part of Napoleop the government 
of Lord Palmerston was ready to reward him in such manner 
as he might dictate. He sought to crystallize despotism in 
Europe, and a venal English ministry readily yielded up the 
only refuge on that scourged continent where persecuted free- 
dom could find a resting-place, provided it did not breathe 
aloud; and the demand would have been granted except for 
the interposition of the people. 

Failing in this effort to sell what little of liberty remained in 
England, Lord Palmerston and his associates will seek to dis- 
parage all other statesmen, and to place in the way of the 
new administration insurmountable difficulties. We trust, how- 
ever, that England is convinced of the evils the late govern- 
ment have brought upon her, and that the voice of humanity, 
of justice, and of nationality, will prevent its restoration to 
power. 


ao + 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF RAPHAEL. 


On an early spring morning in 1845, during my first visit to 
Florence, I went, with an Italian painter, through the long 
Gallery of the Modern Tuscan School. I saw but two pictures 
I can now recal. One was Milton’s visit, in his youth, to the 
aged Galileo in the dungeon of the Inquisition, where the 
Jesuits “ buried alive ” the man who had said that “the world 
moves round the sun.” 

Of this touching scene, I think if I were an artist I could 
even now make a truthful drawing from recollection. It was 
a large gloomy dungeon, with Cyclopean walls—great iron 
rings deeply eaten by the damps of the place, and worn away 
by the chafing of tired captives. There was but one grating to 
the dungeon: it was high up; through it, a few light-beams 
came struggling down, like angel-messengers, to search out some 
weary spirit that needed comforting. 
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Poor old Galileo is lying on the wet ground, chained to one 
of those heavy rings. He is wrap ped in a coarse robe, and 
looks brave and spiritual, in his deep studies among the free 
stars—his forehead towers high, broad, wrinkled, and pale, from 
the silver forest of hair and beard, grown long and very white. 

He hears a sudden creak, and starts, half ris ing. The iron 
door opens slowly, and, instead of the demon form of the jailor 
of the Inquisition, whose face had long been the only image of 
God this divine man had gazed on, he sees the youthful, 
Raphaelesque form of young Mfilton—all beaming with poetry, 
beauty almost angelic, ‘and veneration struggling with the sym- 
pathy that makes the pure and good suffer. 

The young poet slow ly approac thes the aged astronomer, who 
looks a moment into his face and then rises to embrace him— 
as if heaven had sent its Angel of Consolation ! 

Reader, do you know a sight more touching than the meeting 
of this young English Milton, coming from that far-off chill 
land of the north, to dream his Paradise Lost in ‘the purple 
clime of Dante, with the great Teacher of mankind, the Master 
of Science, the divine Galileo, in the prison of his martyrdom ¢ 
Youth embracing old age ; Poetry learning of Truth ; Milton’s 
young fancy painting to the half- blind Galileo the Paradise he 
had late ly discovered. 

The painter has drawn Milton’s face in his youth, as it was, 
Italian ; with long, waving, light brown hair. Milton was the 
ideal in mind and person, of Italy in her age of Poetry and 
Heroism. 

The picture was complete—for half concealed, from behind 
the door was peering the hideous, snaky face of a Jesuit—lean 
as Eugene Sue’s Rod in—thin, straight nose, nostrils strained 
to whiteness, and translucent as tissue paper—little grey eyes, 
sharp as icicles—a starved demon, whose work of ruin is just 
half done. 

I saw much more in that picture than I can tell. There was 
the Wandering Jew-there was Science, Truth, Poetry—Age, 
Youth, Marty rdom—, Angels and a Demon, whic h make heavi en, 
earth, and hell; what more could there have been ? 

Side by side with this great picture, which a Florentine poet 
had just finished, hung another , in which I saw a boy about 
fourteen years old, more beautiful than a young girl. He was 
looking back to an old family mansion a mome nt; his mother 
was pressing him to her bosom, and she looked as though, if 
any one spoke, she would weep large tears. An old and bean- 
tiful artist-like man, who was the boy’ s father, was gazing on 
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the group—impatient to wait, but afraid to speak—the servants 
were bringing out some trunks and boxes, to go on the patient 
mules saddled for the journey. Around, on all the distant 
hills, massive fendal castles stood against the sky—it was 
spring, and over all bent the vernal sky of Italy—sotter, deeper, 
bluer, purer than any other in the w orld. 

The beautiful child must go—it was his father’s word. Who 
was he? It was the angelic 1 oy Raphael, going to live with 
Perugino, to learn to be a painter. 

The rest of that.long brilliant gallery is as blank on my 
memory as a mountain lake in winter, frozen and covered w ith 
snow ! 

About ten years ago, a very beautiful essay on the Life and 
Genius of Raphael appeared in France, from the elegant pen 
of M. Legouve. I have drawn chiefly from it the materials for 
this piece, and sometimes style too (many passages I have ren- 
dered literally), for reading it even once (and I have read it a 
score of times), T never think of Raphael except with Legouve’s 
mind. In that artistic writer’s sketch there is much that would 
not be grateful to Anglo-Saxon taste, and much that is irrele- 

vant. { thought first that I would give a simple translation of 
Legouve ; ‘but this did not satisfy me, for I wished to say many 
things I had thought about Raphael. 

There are names of such sweetness, says Legouve, they can 
hardly be pronounced without producing’ an inward smile, and 
aw akening i in us ideas the blandest and most gracious. Does 
not the name maiden, virgin, enchant you 4 Do you - find 
Cimarosa, Violetta (remember in pronouncing Italian, that the 
i is always e, the e, a, and the a, ah); Arno, Val fk Nees full 
of music? Can you say Maria, or even Mary, without a senti- 
ment of pleasure # 

Raphael is one of those privileged names; and surely it was 
not by hazard that his father thus called him—there was some 
good genius beneath. | 

There is nothing so rare in men as unity. Raphael was the 
most harmonious being i in the world: his body, his soul, his life, 
his genius, his paintings—it is all but the unfolding of one thing 
—beauty. He seemed to have the name of his form, and the 
beauty of his name. Nature made him, in the same age as 
Michael Angelo, as she places a fresh blue lake near a rigged 
mountain. M. Legouve, rather irreverently, says the tab lean i is 
like the Angel Gabriel sitting by the side of the Almighty! 

Rataello Sanzio was born; at Urbino in 1483. As it there 
were some mysterious tie between Christ and his noblest pain- 
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ter, Raphael “ame into the world the day and the hour the 
Savi iour died—Good Friday at three o’cloc k—and he expired on 
the anniversary of the same day. 

His family had already reckoned five painters among its 
members. His father, Giovanni de Santi, a mediocre artist, 
Was a man of patriarchal manners. His mother was a beauti- 
ful and bland woman. They would not allow their child to be 
nourished but from the maternal breast ; and later, fearing that 
the contact of other children might change the ingenuous can- 
dor and goodness so remarkable in their son, they always kept 
him under their personal charge till the age of fourteen. His 
mother nourished him with tender sentiments of piety and do- 
mestic affections, and his father, sufficiently clever in the theory 
of art, gave him early the first notions of painting. But he soon 
perceived another master was required for his pupil: whom 
should he choose? How launch upon the world this angel- 
child so tenderly cultivated ? 

The good father at last went to Pietro P erugino and resigned 
his boy, still wet with maternal tears. Raphael soon won the 
heart of his master: he was so good and so mild, and was found 
to be so naturally, and without effort, above others. 

In a few months he became the favored pupil—the first pain- 
ter in the school, and even the equal of his master. All the 
qualities of Perugino passed so soon into his head and fingers, 
that they could no longer distinguish a pe ainting of the disciple 
from one by his master. Like a pure mirror, Rap hael — 
all he found before him. Art was not very far advanced i 
Perugino’s school, there was little science of drawing, &c. ; as to 
coloring, it did not extend beyond modern efforts of, inexperi- 
ence—there was grace. But in this system, such as it was, 
Raphael, after se ver . —— suftic iently well executed, com- 
posed his Sposalizic Marriage of the Virgin, which is still 
shown in the m: wonific e a gallery of Brera, at Milan—its gem— 
and the chef @wuvre of the Perugino school. It is as fine and 
artless as Perugino’s best works, and has much more grace and 
vitality. The young man in the searlet dress, bre aking the 
wand, Raphael’s master could not have painted. An E nglish- 
man offered fifty thousand dollars for this piece. But Italy was 
not poor enough to sell Raphael! There are more exquisite 
and vigorous works from the great artist, but I think I would 
choose the Sposalizio—it is the first full-blown flower, on this 
beautiful tree, that has since filled the world with fragrance. 

Raphael was then about twenty-one years old, and his repu- 
tation had spread very far. But a vague instinct told him there 
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were yet other things in the domain of art than what they had 
taught him ; and he burned to go to Florence, where the most 
illustrious painters were shedding their light. At last he could 
be detained no longer. Leaving a fine painting unfinished, he 
set out: all the smiles and friendly auspices of fortune and fame 
surrounded him. He was below the common height, only five 
feet two inches and a half high, but all the members of his 
body harmonized ; a whole of elegance. His face was oval, his 
complexion the light rich Italian olive; his hair brown, long 
and waving, little beard, black eyes, mild and modest, and a 
woman’s neck, long, white, and Pound : elegant white teeth, 
symmetrical pearl ; and to be loved by all who loved symmetry, 
beauty, and truth, he was only to be seen. 

On his departure from Florence, the Duchess of Urbino wrote 
the following letter to Soderini, the Gonfaloniere of that 


Republic : 


“ Magnificent Signore 
“The person who w ‘I present you this letter is Raphael, a 
painter of Urbino, who, with a fortunate genius for his art, is 
resolved to remain some time at Florence, to learn. As I know 
his father, who is a good man, and beloved by me, and as I 
also love his son much, in all respects, he is so elegant and dis- 
creet a young man, I desire him to do well. I therefore reeom- 
mend him to your lordship as warmly as is in my power, beg- 
ging you to give the young man, for my sake, all aid and favor, 
under all circumstances. All the kindness you show him, I 
shall consider offered to myself, and I shall be most grate ‘ful, 
(signed) Joanna Fevrreta pi Rovere.’ 


With such a letter, Raphael entered Florence. It was the 
year 1504. What a pity it is that such men as Raphael do not 
write all they feel. Do you not think beautiful thoughts must 
have passed in that heart of one and twenty years as he first 
passed the gates of Florence, the Athens of Its aly 2 ¢ And would 
they not be admirable pages that traced all his dreamy hopes 

—presentiments ; for a glory like that which awaited Raphael, 
must have warmed the heart of the youth whose name was one 
day to be hallowed by it. But Raphael only wrote with his 
pencil. How happy are they who have seen his works! They 

only have conversed with Raphael! They only have seen him! 


He entered Florence, and a city filled with the glories of 


Ancient and Modern Art burst on his eye. He ran from 
piazza to piazza, from palace to palace, from temple to temple, 
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from gallery to gallery, gazing in rapture on Greek and Roman 
genius, just disentombed from the ruins of It: uy, and solemnly 
re-inaugurated in'the Pantheon of art. 

He made profound studies, like all young artists, in the 
Chapel del Carmine, painted by Masaccio ; became the friend 
of the celebrated Fra Bartolomeo, found in him a good guide, 
and meditated with ardor the compositions of Leonardo da 
Vinci. But a great event in the history of painting was to 
determine the crisis which fixed the second style of Raphael. 

At the close of the fifteenth century nothing was known of 
the science of design: design was only the art of sketching the 
outlines of the face—as for the body, it did not exist for painters 
—they hid it under draperies more or less awkward—person- 
ages were only portraits, and portraits, only heads set on 
mantles—without members, or parts, or muscles in nude action, 
and modern costume only concealed the form. Artists then had, 
not like the ancients, models alw ays before their eyes. It was 
not an easy matter to be a great painter at that time. 

But Lorenzo il M: agnifico had opened his gardens, all peopled 
with figures and ancient torsos, and painters began to suspect 
that man was not entire in his face; and the study of these 
masterpieces of sculpture began to make itself felt in the draw- 
ing of pictures, but no artist had dared to give the example. 

Well! all at once, in this chaos of art, a man, a giant, a 
divinity,—Michael Angelo, came. Commissioned to make a 
cartoon for the great h: ill of the Signory of Florence (that dark 
cyclopean structure that still frowns down on that wonder‘ul 
statue of David and the Loggia, with its miracles of art), he 
threw upon the canvas not one body, but a hundred, in all possi- 
ble positions, sitting, running, lying, standing, fighting, falling, 
and all naked, all beautiful as an Apollo and passionate as a 
Laocoon. There was a universal shout! Like the morning at 
its dawn when all is still half night, and suddenly a ray shoots 
up, the sun mounts and the universe is radiant; a moment 
before sombre and gloomy, now flooded with fire. All the 
re pronounced that ah! of enthusiasm which escapes from 
the breast when a great man has interpreted the universal 
thoughts a revolution was achieved, the art of painting was 
changed, and his car, launched on this new course, flew aw ay, 
propelled by the applauses of Italy; and already Raph ael was 
seated by the side of Michael Angelo, as, in the ancient races, 
the conductor near the hero, bending over his. steeds, urged 
them on to the goal. * 

Raphael from this moment entered his second style. Aban- 
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doning Perngino and the miniature painters, for larger paintings 
and a manlier drawing, he opened the way of progress, on 
which he marched steadily till his death. We shall see in the 
development of his works that his genius was progression. He 
did not burst on the world like a meteor; he advanced hour 
by hour to the zenith. He was one of those natures which 
reach perfection in proportion as life lasts. From day to day 
they unfold themselves like flowers whose glistening chalices 
open without effort to the dew. Thus, with Raphael, gifted 
with a marvellous instinct to divine the true, the be: autiful, and 
never mistaking his road—with an inexhaustible facility which 
labor only made more fruitful, an aptitude to rise to the level 
of his subject without a parallel—cireumstances always found 
him ready, he never failed fortune, and fortune never failed him. 
He lived in the most beautiful age the arts have seen, since 
the death of Apelles—it is not strange that he became the 
greatest painter of the modern world. 

A grand stroke of fortune came two years after. In 1508 he 
was suddenly thrown upon a theatre where he could display 
the treasures of his genius and science. At the demand of 
sramante, the architect of St. Peter’s, Julius I. called him to 
Rome to paint the halls of the Vatican—it was giving a throne 
to Alexander. 

He arrives, and begins by an act of grateful modesty which 
ravished Rome. Some parts of the Vatican had already en 
painted by Perngino. The Pontiff proposed to Raphael to 
effac e these paintings, but the pupil of that noble master refused. 

“Tt is not for me,” he said, “a scholar, to alter my teacher’s 
work.” And in his first fresco he painted himself by the side 
of Perugino, as if to associate him with his entrance on his new 
career and appear under his patronage. 

He had begun a great undertaking: it would have killed 
anybody else but Raphael. It was no longer here a question of 
tine precious miniatures of virgins holding the infant Jesus in 
theirarms. It was an entire palac e to be painted from top to 
bottom, and what a palace!—the Vatican; that is to say, the 
key-stone of the arch of Europe, for five centuries the heir of 
the Campidoglio, the centre of that Rome, ancient and modern, 
which was at one time the home of Cesar, and then of Ch: irle- 
magne. Did Raphael comprehend the grandeur of this work? 
I believe he did; and that, like all powerful beings, he rejoiced 
in it, for such things are fortunes to be found but once, not only 
in the lifetime of an artist, but in the life of an art. 

For the first page, the frontispiece of this grand edifice, he 
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put upon the walls of a hall the School of Athens, that is to 
say, the family ofall the learned men and philosophers of Greece 
— Aristotle and Diogenes, Plato and on Socrates and 
Euclid, as if he me ant to Say, that noble land was the mother 
of Europe, that school the prefac e of Christianity, that pagan 
Athens lad ended in Christian Rome. Then comes the dispute 
of the Holy Sacrament, Heliodorus, the deliverance of St. Peter, 
the ancient Parnassus, Attila awed at the voice of Leo IV., the 
conflagration of the old town, the coronation of Charlemagne, 
the battle of Constantine. 

Here, in a few lines, is recounted the work of ten years, the 
treasures of four vast halls—or, as they are called at Rome, the 
Chambers of the Vatican. It was there that this prince of 
painters gave the world his beautiful thoughts and feelings, for 
the better part of his life, At first, timid and uncertain, and 
treading day by day with greater confidence his new road, 
changing his manner of painting ¢ and thought, enlarging from 
month to month the circle in which his genius revolved, gigantic 
in the themes of antiquity of the Bible, and of the age of hero- 
ism ! 

There was deep significance all his in works. His Attila and 
Leo IV. shows civilization in its struggle with barbarism; the 
battle of Constantine is Christianity getting its throne; the 
crowning of Charlemagne, the alliance of the temporal and 
spiritu: al: power, which was to last till Pius 1X., when the new 
age of Rome was to come on, and she was to enter the lists to 
struggle with the world in all its new grand electric develop- 
ments, led on by freedom. 

But there is something in those admirable chambers which, 
however necessary in that age, would be repulsive now. It is 
the system of flattering allegories that seems to derogate from 
the greatness of art. In all his historical pictures, Raphael has 
put one of his protectors in as the princips al personage. Leo X. 
stands for Leo IV., Charlemagne is Francis I. This might, 
however, be pardoned, even in our age, if of these heroic cha- 
racters there were wanting truthful portraits. But he has 
changed the events of history to suit the life of his Meecenas. 
It would be a small thing in any other master; but in Raphael, 
it is a spot on the sun! 

But, while these mighty works were absorbing the life of 
Raphael (they were his herculean labors), a gre at number of 
oil-paintings came from his hand. The beautiful St. Michael 
of the Paris Museum, for which Francis I. paid him so gene- 
rously that Raphael sent him a second work, showing the world 
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a spectacle that has hitherto been too rare, the struggle of genius 
and wealth in generosity. All the holy families, of the second 
and third style—his admirable portraits that pine an, the great 
portrait master, has not surpassed—as Leo X., Cxsar Borgia! 

This is not all. Such was the fecundity of he genius, that 
by means of a new art he multiplied a ravishing family of 
graceful ideas, the souvenirs or germs of his grand conceptions. 

Engraving was beginning to spread itself. Albert Durer was 
already celebrated at Venice, for this species of translation of 
great paintings. Mark Antony, a friend and scholar, I think, 
of Raphael, took the art where Albert Durer had brouglit it, 
and attempted to push it further. Raphael associated himself 
with him, the pencil with the graver, the creator with the repro- 
ducer, genius with talent. A crowd of a too fugitive to 
be fixed on a large canvas pressed on the brain of Raphael—he 

cast them upon paper, gave them to Mark Antony, and these 
sketches of the pen or crayon were fixed for ever by the graver, 
and they were spread, bearing the name and the genius of 
Raphael to the ends of Europe. 

This is not all; Bramante was dead. Raphael was charged 
to build the lodges of the court of the Vatican, and then to adorn 
them. An investigator and lover of ancient art, he found the 
means of inventing while reviving. The baths of Titus had just 
been discovered: there he found the admirable ar: ibesques of 
which Pompeii now offers us such charming models. An imi- 
tator, but not a plagiarist, he reproduced the an in the decora- 
tions of the gallery of the lodges. After the decorations came 
the paintings. He threw upon the ceilings and lateral doors 
fifty-two small subjec ts which illustrated the Hebrew Scriptures, 
all full of invention and finished in drawing ; they call it still the 
Bible of Raphael. 

He went still further. The tapestries of Flanders were then 
much sought after, and Leo X. would have Flemish tapestries. 

jut ams ignificent pontiff would only have what others had not. 
He therefore called R aphael, and commanded drawings for 
tapestry. Raphael set himself to work and made masterpieces 
of the grandest subjects of sacred history. Never did he, even 
in the Chambers of the Vatican, rise so high i in faney and power 
of expression, and, with that marvellous taste which in him is 
never divorced from genius, he invented in these designs an 
infinite number of ornaments and accessories peculiarly adapted 
to works in tapestry. When the drawings were finished, the 
Pope sent them to Flanders, with four accomplished artists, 

ial ael’s pupils, to superintend their execution. 
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How admirable a thing is genius, which thus places at the 
ee of a man all the power of foreign countries! 

ras long before these tapestries were completed, and when 
soars arrived at Rome Raphael was dead. But the enthusiasm 
was immense. Vasari says that all men who looked on them 
were filled with wonder. They cost 70,000 crowns—Raphael 
had achieved, already, more than any painter since the Greeks ; 
but his work was not yet done. 

Leo X. next named him architect of St. Peter’s. ‘Since, 
says the pontifical brief, * besides the art of painting, in which 
all men know you to be excellent, you were also esteemed a 
great architect by Bramante, who, “when dying, pointed you 
out as his successor, I intrust you with the finishing of the 
church of San Pietro, for I desire this temple to be as great and 
magnificent as possible, and for this I give you 300 crowns of 
gol la year. Begin immediately, and respond to the high opi- 
nion we have of you to our paternal benevolence, to the dignity 
of this temple, which is the first in the world, and to our dev 0- 
tion to the prince of the Apostles.” 

Raphael.has acquired so glorious a fame as a painter he is 
hardly known as an architect. He designed delicious palaces 
at Florence and Rome: he had too much of the genius of beau- 
tiful lines not to conceive chaste and harmonious architecture— 
and besides, he was not a man to stop at anything short of per- 
fection. 

He therefore commenced to work ; consulted all the works on 
architecture the ancients had left; sent to Southern Italy, and 
even to Greece his best pupils, who brought back to him master- 
drawings of the choicest remains of antiquity. There is a beau- 
tiful letter from him on this subject. ‘Our holy father, the 
Pope,” says he, ‘has put a gres at weight on my shoulders, the 

care of constructing St. Peter's; but I hope not to fall under the 
burden. I have made a model which pleases his holiness and 
great minds; but I aspire still higher. I would like to revive 
the fine forms of ancient architecture. Vitrurius affords me 
much light, but not enough.” It is clear that his genius sought 
and divined Greece in everything—the Latin Vitruvius could 
not satisfy him. 

In the same letter, he says, apropos of the fresco of Galatea, 
“T lack models. I need many beautiful faces and fine forms to 
choose from; but in their absence, and without good judges to 
guide me, L make use of a certain ideal of my own. I do not 
know if this ideal incloses anything beautiful in art, but I am 
struggling for it.” 
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A still greater honor awaited him. The Pope appointed him 
restorer of the ancient edifices of Rome. Says the brief of Leo 
X: “As many stones and marbles are needed for the church 
of St. Peter, which the ruins of Rome furnish in abundance; 
and as I understand that all persons who desire take them 
away for building; I have nominated the Architect of St. 
Peter's president and master of all the stones and marbles which 
are drawn from the ruins ten miles around the city; and I 
order all persons of every state and condition, rich or poor, 
nobles or commoners, to remove no stones, without your judg- 
ment and sanction—and every violation of this rule shall be 
punished by a fine of three hundred crowns of gold.” 

This is the moment to look at Raphael —the young pupil of 
old Perugino: he is master of ancient and modern Rome; he 
is charged to raise St. Peter’s, and preserve the capital; a brief 
of a Pontiff names him king of the past tand the present. With 
that high intelligence and generosity of thought which always 
found their way into his works, he conceived the grand project 
of completing a design of Old Rome, buried under the ruins 
and mould of many ages. Beginning his work with the aid of 
ruins still left, he supplied parts that no longer existed, b; 
science and comparison, consulting all the works of antiquity ; 
he finished a colored plan of the Rome of the Czesars, with all 
the ornaments of architecture, and the forms and proportions of 


the minutest parts. 


Never was existence more beautiful or magnificent, on a 
stained and blighted earth. Fortune, genius, youth, favor! 
nothing was lacking. See a man, for whom the artists of 


Flanders are weaving their cunningest handiwork—who has 
ambassadors in foreign countries—who is at the same time 
painter and architect. E ngraving seems to have invented itself 
expressly for him. Ina letter to his uncle, he : says, his wealth 
amounted to three thousand ducats of gold, with three hun- 
dred and fifty golden crowns for a year by stipend, without 

reckoning the fruit of his other works; he is bound in affection 
with the noblest Signori. Heis beautiful and good ; nature had 
made him so amiable, that even animals seemed to love him. 
His genius is so superior to all weakness and meaner passion, 
that he thanks Heaven he is hens in the lifetime of Michael 
Angelo. 

And yet this isnot all. By a fortune never since bestowed on 
another man, Raphael becomes the father of a family of great 
artists, who work at his paintings. It is not a school where 
there is one master and fifty scholars—there are fifty masters 
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there, who, with a disinterestedness unheard of, renounced 
their own glory for that of their master; living for him, 
painting for “him, and putting their talent at ‘the service of his 
genius. How he thus did what no re painter ever has done 
is not known; but he was so great, he had in his heart so 
elevated and serene a candor, it ‘iffused itself over all around 
him, so that his school, his friends, his patrons, and even his 
enemies, felt his spirit. Even those hot youths in his studio, 
all tired with ambition, are sweet, good, calm, and love one 
another, for Raphael is there. If a painter needs money, 
Raphael opens his purse; if he is asked counsel, he leaves his 
work for the poor man. He leaves two hundred men behind 
him, who might be rivals, but who are only competitors—who 
might command, but only obey. What a scene! Raphael 
conceives sketches, and passes to Julio Romano, who does the 
rough work; Julio Romano passes the work to Penni, who 
finishes. Then it comes back to Raphael, who gives the last 
touches. The other scholars copy and spread the works of 
their master. He distributes work like a king among his minis- 
ters—painting is his kingdom. 

Now, while this phenomenal and princely existence is unfold- 
ing itself so nobly; while the beautiful youth of genius, robed 
in magnificent garments, garnished with ev ery grace, filled the 
Vatican with his masterpieces, and lived like a sovereign, in 
that wonderful edifice all peopled with his young pupils; there 
was in a corner of the same sacred palace, another man who 
lived all alone, who painted all alone, without even an assistant 
to —— his colors; who neither sent to Greece nor Na- 
ples for copies; but before whom lay without ceasing, as his 
only model, the "human body—a man who passed through the 
crowds of Rome, and no one addressed him a word, though all 
uncovered their heads with.respect—already old, often ill, who 
had none of the graces of face, nor the splendor of opulence ; 
who was sad and solemn—this man was Mica, ANGELO. 

That the noisy glory of ee: — have wounded him, is 
possible—that he was jealous of it, no! The envious man 
wishes ill luck to others even more dine his own good; and 
Michael Angelo did not require them to forget Raph 1ael, he only 
wished them to remember him. They said that Ra yhael had 
outstripped Michael Angelo. He must v: anquish his young 
Raphael; and fearing a struggle from which he could not 
escape (although he had long before abandoned his pencil), he 
sent to Venice for a celebrated colorist, Sebastiano; and ctom- 
posed with him a picture of the Transfiguration, to be contrasted 
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with that of Raphael, which, although unfinished, already made 
a great noise. Michael Angelo ‘charged himself with the 
design, and Sebastiano with the coloring. Finally, the two 
pictures were exposed. The transfiguration of Raphael eclips- 
ed that of Sebastiano. But Michael Angelo is none the less 
master of Raphael. This trial decided nothing, but that M1- 
chael Angelo must work alone—retire into the deep recesses of 
his soul. and reflect the images of power and magnificence 
which filled his imagination ; a work made by two, cannot be 
a master-work. In all great compositions, there is an intimate 
connexion between the thought and the execution, which makes 
their unity and power. Two men could not have written 
Alfieri’s Saul or Shakspeare’s Macbeth. 

There was" between Raphael and Michael Angelo, the im- 
mense difference between ies who comes first, and him who 
comes second. To explain: when Raphael was with Peru- 
gino, he imitated his master, and surpassed him in the act; 
and he believed that the bounds of art were there. He after- 
wards saw the works of Leonardo da Vinci. He understood 
the superiority of drawing and expression in this great master, 
and, taking up his pencil, produced the style of Leonardo, and 
even went beyond it. Later, he was struck by the coloring 
of Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco; and such was his prodigious 
power of possessing himself of the qualities of others, that his 
works soon eclipsed those he studied. ‘“ La Madonna della 
Seggiola” and his “St. John” are in his second style. Later 
still, he saw the paintings of Michael Angelo, and from that 
moment took what is called his third manner. This curious 
circumstance took place in the following way. Raphael was in 
the height of his glory; he was painting ‘the Lodges of the 
Vatican; but those heads, all graceful and celesti: al as they 
were, were wan ting in majesty and grandeur. At the same 
time, Michael Angelo was working at his great fresco of the 
Creation in the Sistine Chapel. He had had a quarrel with 
the Pope and fled to Florence ; Bramante had the keys of the 
chapel, and he conducted R aphael there, secretly. Hardly had 
Raphael cast a clandestine glance on this wonderful painting, 
than a new light burst on him, and rushing back to his own 
scaffolding, he effaced a painting he had finished, and began it 
again in a new style. Michael returned, saw Raphael’s work, 
and at once exclaimed: “Bramante has shown Raphael my 
Creation.” 

From that day Raphael no longer halted on this new road. 
Feeling the leanness and insolidity of his designs, at the age of 
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thirty, and in the midst of the most brilliant renown, he com- 
menced his studies like one who had never learned ; he passed 
his days and nights working from nature, tra nsferring living 
forms to eternal canvas. He studied and drew, bodies of men 
and animals, legs, trunks, muscles, and nerves—forgetting, as 
far as he could, all he had 6 map: and trying to learn all Mi- 
chael Angelo had been taug ht by his Maker. He would reach 
infallible power « f drawing which the old sculptor had 
This time he did not surpass, however, , him ae 
1 for his model. To become a Michael Angelo, 
ient to will it—not even for a Raphael. 
r it was too hard a task, for he had entered the 
: he attempt ted to surpass him in other 
he ak more care in the arrangzement of draperies, 
uetry into the distribution of light and the play of 
a artifices which the austere Michael Angelo despis- 
worthy the dignity of his art. : 
rk is alw: ays fruitful; it is the least barren thing in 
the there are defeats which strenethen us more than 
victories. Raphael left the combat beaten, but stronger than 
ever. All this proves that Raphael was not a Creator—Michael 
Angelo was! 
It is pretended that Michael Angelo sai aphael owed his 
ore to art than nature ; and this saying has been denied 
, as an absurdity, and branded by others as a jealons 
I believe th: at Michael did say - and that he had 
n to say it; it can be made appare t by explanati tion. 
There are men who have a wondrous faculty for melting into 
their ¢ natures those qualities which suit them in others: 
they are for the powers of nature what the English are for dis- 
coveries in in lus stry ; they invent little, but the; y so soon reduce 


the in tions of o thers to p erle ection, th: at they at onee be come 


their o The glory of invention seldom remains with the 
inventor. Jn the domain of art, Raphael is the prince of these 
perfecting geniuses. Without a doubt, a single glance at the 
work of a Creator was all he needed; but this glance he could 
not dispense with. 

It is ut pret nded tha Raphael is a CO} yl tot J rugino, 
Leonardi, and Michael haaele. But it is believed that with- 
out these three men he would not have been what he was. He 
does not exist by Acimself—another flint was necessary to strike 
fire fro “ih own. He was a concentrator, not a creator, of 
fire; and therefore Buonarotti was right when-he said, his 
genius was acquired rather than spontaneous: for Michael 
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Angelo had needed no one to look at, talk to, or study ; once 
familiar with the first principles of art, he would have been 
Michael Angelo on a desert isle. We must not flipps intly say, 
that men like Michael | Angelo are mistaken; there is always 
profound sense in the words of those complete, strong artists. 
Corneille said that Racine was a poet, but not a dramatic 
author. To find this judgment entirely just, we must look at 
the height to which old Corneille had carried his art. Truly, 
he who made the Theatre a teacher of heroic duties, and sought 
in each drama an ideal combination of sacrifices the most ele- 
vated, could not call him a dramatic poet whose works were 
only the detailed analysis of a passion, or the dramatic recital 
of an historic fact. 

Such we conceive to be the difference between the two 
greatest geniuses art has had since the time of the Greeks. 

Raphael was bound in friendship to the highest personages 
of the court of Leo X. The Cardinal Babiena regarded him as 
his own child, and wished him to marry his niece. But Ra- 
phael steadily refused, saying he had reasons for not marry- 
ing—he was too occupied with his works. He asked two or 
three years for reflection. But he concealed his real motive, 
which was this: Leo X. was his debtor in a very large sum for 
the works of the Vatican. Wishing to acquit himself without 
impoverishing his treasury, and at the same time give Raphael 
more than money, he had ey him the presentation of the 
next cardinal’s hat. The idea of Cardinal Raphael may draw 
a smile from us of the nineteenth century. Lut we must first 
think of the character of Leo, for whom great artists were more 
than princes; of the importance of painters, who, at that pe- 
riod, were the first supports of Pontitis; of the relaxed morals 
f the pontifical court at that time; of the eminent position of 
Raphael; and above all, of the nature of the cardinal office, 
which might be exercised without being an ecclesiastic. [a- 
phe iel ardently aspired to the dignity ; and he Eee off his mar- 
riage, which would have annihilated his hopes. The three 
years came round; he was obliged to yield to the sane oe 
of Babiena; and he was betrothed to his niece—but she died 
before the day of nuptials! So says the ¢ Tee of this young 
girl, which was to be read, in the time of Vasari, « ypposite the 
tomb of Raphael 


Mari Antonis F, Bibiens, sponse ejus, 
uz lztos hymeneos morti preve rsit. 


E t ante nuptiales faces virgo est e elat: a. 
* 1K K x 
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Raphael soon followed her. But we suppose love for this 
noble Roman maiden had nothing to do with his death—little 
to do with his heart. There was a pure, beautiful image in his 
soul, enshrined like some divinity in a Greek temple— -and 
before this image he knelt and worship ped night and day. 

La Fornarina was a Roman girl, whose divine symmetr y of 
form, beauty of soul, and ardor of passion made Raphael her 
adorer. He could not love without wor ship—he could not 
worship without idolatry. La Fornarina ¥ as a baker’s daugh- 
ter, but in her Raphael saw his ideal of beauty; and he has 
made her face, and form, and name immortal. He loved her 
so well, he could not paint if she were not with him—his heart 
was with the Fornarina—and there was no inspiration in his 
pencil if she was not by his side. She was his model for 
female loveliness; it was she who sat for the Holy Virgin— 
that divine woman, who represented the purity, the loveliness, 
the heroism, and the sufferings of her sex. 

He was painting for Agostino Chigi—and he had been work- 
ing for some time without remission, and yet the work did 
not advance ; “Why art thou laboring 80 much thy work, 
Raph: vel ?” said Agostino. “It is not labor,” replied the painter, 
“itis struggle. —~I love La Fornarina, I will not work if she 
is not by me.” They brought the Fornarina, and in a short 
time the frescoes were done. 

It would be a beautiful story, this love of Raphael for the 
baker’s daughter, all full of sunshine, beauty, and devotion. 
But we must hurry by it, as one in a railway-car whirls swiftly 
through a rich valley filled with green grass and blue violets 
of early spring; we cannot even stay to look on the scene. 

Sunny months and years fled by, and all the wealth of 
Raphael’s love and genius was lavished on the lovely Roman 
maiden. 

At last the sun which had mounted so gloriously into the 
calm, splendid sky, fell suddenly from the heavens. 

Many speculations have “ag oftered to the world on the 
cause and manner of his death, ; s though it were a strange thing 
that Raphael should die early, Saha it is a str ange thing that 
he should have lived at all. The Saviour of men himself died 
still younger than Raphi iel. 

W hy should not a painter like him die, when he had achieved 
more great works than any other man has ever done? Why 
might not Raphael die when he had done the highest, the 
noblest, and most beautiful things that have ever been done in 
the whole history of his art ? 
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palace ; heated by the exercise, he was chilled for a moment! 
He went home and fell into a fever; he saw he must die, and 
he ended his life like a Christian. 

He first made his will; he gave La Fornarina a considerable 
pension; assigned an annuity for one of the niches of the Pan- 
theon; distributed the rest of his wealth between his two best 


beloved pupils, Julio Romano and Francesco Penni; he re- 


ceived the last scr ame nts, and expired sweetly as he had lived 
the 7th of April, 1530, at three o’clock Good Friday—the an- 
niversary of lis birthday 

Rome went into mourning that evening. Castighoni says, 
in a letter to the Marchioness, his mother:—“ We are in Rome 
still, but it doth not seem so, for Raphael is de: ul.” 

His body was exposed in his palace, according to the custom 

f his times and country. The place where he lay Was th 
hall where his 7ransfiguration i s hanging, still unfinished! 
His last and greatest work was suspended at the head of his 
funeral decoration. It was his oration and eulogy 

Rome came and looked on him, aut id went away sad. 

Art looked Ol him, and te lt like he roisin when Achilles died. 

His scholars wept over his dust as the disciples over the 
body of the Saviour, when he was laid ‘in Joseph s tomb. 

God had buried Moses on the Mountain of Vision, where he 
had talked with him face to face ; he buried Christ in the splen- 
did new tomb of Joseph of Arimathea —alnonge the flowers OI 
the garden. 

There was only one place where he could bury Raphael; it 
must be where the glories of the arts and of religion, from 
Greece and Rome with their Phidias and Jove, down to the 
new dispensation with its Christ and Michael Angelo thrown 
around him. That place was the Pantheon ; and after that erand 
miracle of architectural beauty had stood for two thousand 
years, it received its greatest divinity—Raphael ! 

It had been one of his last requests, that he might be buried 
at the foot of the chapel he had endowed. By order of t 
Pope, Cardinal Bembo wrote the following epitaph upon his 
tomb :- 


[le hie est Raphael; timuit quo sospite vinci 

Rerum magna parens, et moriente, mori. 

Here lies Raphael! Living, Nature feared being 
Surpassed by him; dying, she feared dying with him 


One hundred and fifty-three years after, Carlo Maratti, wishing 
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to honor the memory of the great painter by a monument more 
worthy of him than a simple epitaph, placed a bust of the master 
in one of the small oval niches which stood on either side of 
the chapel. The inauguration of this bust gave rise to a circum- 
stance worth relating. 

A letter of Nibbij to the savant M. Quatremere de Quincy 
places the matter in a striking light. 

“ You know,” he says, that for about a centur y the Academy 
of St. Luke exposed to the curiosity of strangers a skull, which 
they said _ that of Raphael. To explain the manner in 
which the Academy became possessed of this precious relic, 
and allay numerous ‘doubts on the subject, it was declared that 
in 1674, when Carlo Maratti employed Paolo Naldini to make 
the bust of Raphael, he opened the tomb and took away the 
he: ad of the painter. 

‘‘ But honest critics were never satisfied with this explanation ; 
they warned strangers against believing the fable. Besides, 
two years ago, an authentic document was found which proved 
the skull of the Academy to be that of Don Desiderio of Adin- 
torio, founder of the Society of the Virtuosi of the Pantheon, 
in 1542. From this moment a difference arose between the 
niembers of that society, who reclaimed the head of their 
founder, and the Academy of St. Luke, which would not re- 
nounce the illusion that the skull in their possession was that of 

the Urbino painter.’ 

After a long dispute, the congregation of Virtuosi invited the 
counselling Commission of Antiquities and Fine Arts, the Aca- 
de my of St. Luke, and the Acade my of Are heolos gy, to assist at 
a conclusive examination of the tomb of Rap yhael. 

The writer whose account we follow, being a member of each 
of these bodies, assisted at every step of this interesting work, 
and he describes it as an eye-witness. 

This process, which began the 9th September, 1833, was so 
minute, it became almost tiresome. After several att empts, 
they at length opened the wall under the altar of the Virgin, 
following the declarations of Vasari in the life of Raphael, and 
of Lorenzetto, and what was recorded in the catalogue of 
sculptors and artists in the introduction to the edition of Vasari 
of 1563. They soon came to a work of masonry, of the length 
of a man’s body. The workmen cut the stone with the most 
scrupulous care. An excavation of eighteen inches opened 
ap nm an empty space. 

‘Imagine the new solicitude,” says the writer, “ with which 
we proceeded—the anxious respect which the occasion called for. 
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It was solemnly done in presence of his Eminence Cardinal 
Zurla, Vicar of his Holiness, of Monsignore Grimaldi, Governor 
of Rome, of Horace Vernet, of the great Overbeek, &c., and 
all the Academies. You cannot conceive the enthusiasm with 
which the last effort revealed to us the remains of a coflin, and 
the skeleton entire, laid as it had been placed, lightly covered 
with the dust or damp earth that had slowly fallen in the de cay 
of the coftin and the more perishable portion of the vestments. 
We saw at once that the tomb had never been opened. It had 
always been difficult to believe that the authorities would have 
suffered this unworthy mutilation of the body of one who brought 
so much honor to Rome and the age of Leo X. At a flas h it 
was seen that the skull of the Academy of St. Luke was not 
that of Raphael.” 

The first care was to disengage the body from the dust, which 
was, however, religiously gathered to be deposited in the new 
tomb. In this solemn ruin were found well preserved pieces of 
the coffin, which was of pine, and fragments of paint which had 
adorned the lid; and deposits of argil from the Tiber, which 
indicated that the water of the river had pene trated, at ieast by 
filtration; also a stelletta of iron, with which Raphi el had been 
decorated by Leo X.; several clasps, many rings and buttons 
of his garments. It was evident that the coffin had been im- 
mediately walled up, and this precaution had preserved the 
remains. 

On the 15th of September they proceeded to examine the 
body, which was pronounced to belong to an individual of the 
male sex, of delicate proportions. This formal act was termi- 
nated on the 17th. Baron Trasmondi, Professor of Surgery, 
measured the body as it lay, and after a careful inspec ae of the 
parts and the bones of the z/zwm, the sex of the subject was 
demonstrated. 

The Marguis Biondi declared that they saw before them the 
dust of Raphael, and he adjured his associates to declare their 
opposition. More than seventy persons were present—the 
highest society of the country and of liter: ary Rome—and they 
all approved the judgment of Biondi. Many answered only by 
tears and tokens of passionate sensibility. The act of acknow- 
ledgment was eagerly signed. Even P yrrho himself, had he 
been present, Boe 1 not honestly have shown a doubt. 

As to the manner to be adopted for pl: cing these bones in 
security witt the greatest respect, it was unanimously agreed to 
follow the d lispositions of Raphi ael’ s own will. It was decided 
that the ashes should be inclosed in a more durable coffin, of 
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lead or of marble, taking every precaution against an eventual 
inundation of the Tiber. 

From the 20th to the 24th of the month, the public was ad- 
mitted to see the body. It should be remarked that it was an 
Italian people, who live under the calmest and bluest heavens, 
and gaze from childhood on the mightiest and most touching 
works and relies of gen ius and empire, that gathere d around 
those honored ashes. 

On the 24th the body was inclosed in a temporar, ‘'y coffin, to 
wait its final deposition in the one the Pope had pre 

The body was indubitably Raphael’s—its het tht 

two inehes and three lines; all the teeth, thirty-one, 
—the thirty-second, on the left side of the inferior jaw, had 
eome. The exact model of the head and body may now 
seen In Rome. Raphael’s body was carried to its tinal rest 
place, in pomp and splendor. 


NIAGARA. 


BY WM. GIBSON, LIEUTENANT U. 


[ SING Niagara. I. W 
Faltered in presence of its majesty, 
Whose hand has feebly touched its garment’s hen 
Like » charmed Ens dymis nm, when, in flowing robe: 
dusky silver, Dian swe pt the woods, 
An awful goddess! I lift up my voice, 
Weak as a petrel’s, under feartul caves 
Of foaming surges, piping to the gale, 
And sing: the mighty Spirit of the Flood 
instrument. 
yuilt his nest 


Commands me, as the hand a 
So a stray swallow, who hath 
In roof of some cathedral vast and grand, 

W hat time the solid arches seem to soar 

9 in! with the de pening organ tones, 
Might chirrup forth his little note of praise ; 
So. trembling on the ver ve of the hl finite 5 


, 
‘ 
] 
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The lowliest of God’s winged worshippers 
Fails not in orison with his one harp, 
Undrowned by choral thunders of the spheres. 


Niagara! I have heard at noon of night, 
In utter calm, the great Pacific pour 
Its multitudinous leagues of billowy swell 
Upon the unsheltered coast of Oregon, 
With startling crash and long reverberate roll ; 
And, voyaging the interluent sea 
From Madagascar to Mozambique, oft 
Have been appalled by the tornado’s wrath, 
The terriblest of thunder surging thick, 
With deafening peal on peal, through deluge-sheets 
Of blinding fire and rain. The morning came, 
And, ’mid the sights and sounds of busy day, 
I heard or heeded not the tumbling surf: 
The tempest passed, and o’er the polished wave 
Blew paradisal airs from Indian isles. 
Yea, I have felt the fury of Typhoon, 
Before whose unimaginable roar 
The dwarfed artillery of clouds were dumb— 
A monster meteor, swift in havoc! Thou, 
Majestic waterfall! in thy slow march 
Of ages, wearing down the long ravine, 
Know’st not of other change ; thou hast no moo 
Of peace and war, resounding ever on, 
With ceaseless volume of vast inland seas, 
In tumult grand as Jove’s serenity ! 
©. when the sons of God had ceased to shout 
Above thee, in the morning of the world, 
Thou hadst commission, fitliest after them. 
To chant the story of ¢ ymnipotence : 
The same as ever since thy solemn voice 
Has told it to the silent centuries, 
I see and hear thee now—Niagara! 


Alone in Nature—what is like to thee ?— 
My fancy, seeking type and parallel, 
Soars to the grandeurs of the moral world. 
Tis not stabbed Cysar, weltering supine : 
Lo! the stern Curtius, martial in his mail, 
And on his white steed, clangs into the gulf! 
Behold! the magic war King Solomon 
Waged with the Genii of the elements 
Is fought before us: Afrites of the Storm 
Still tossed into the pit, and trampled down, 
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Yet rise against him in great vapory crowds! 
Again the strife of gods ‘and demigods 

Is clashed in thunder. Is’t the Morning Star, 
With one-third part of all the angelic host, 

Goes flashing down the crystal steeps of He: aven ? 
Or Saturn, with Hyperion and his peers, 

Hurled into Hades from the Olympian heights ? 
Satanic or Titanic, from the abyss 

They e limb the inevitable rolling doom, 

And for the summit writhe with misty arms. 


There is an island, anchored in mid-flood, 
Makes twain the overwhelming torrent: here, 
Sublime the living wall of luminous foam! 

But pause not; dizzy Tower and Table Rock 
Stand full-faced by the mightier sister fall ; 
There, awed to rapture, sing :—“ O wonderful ! 
Not, from the leap, like other cataracts, 

On shallow ledges shatteted into spray, 

From dazzling summits dashed down helplessly ; 
But, in the hollow of thy crescent form, 
Swelling up grandly to the very brink, 

Green and profound, as if the dreadful plunge 
Were normal to thy billowy curve ; or as, 

In the old days before the world was round, 
Beyond the pillars huge of Hercules, 

Beyond Atlantis, from earth’s outer verge, 
The whole broad ocean rolled serenely off 

Into the boiling hell of Phlegethon ! 
Bewildering, beautiful, and terrible! 

I gaze—and gaze—till the long woods, the rocks 
And isles, the very arching heavens, have lost 
Their steadfastness, and are a part of thee 

The Earth from its fixed moorings swept and gulfed 
In watery chaos !” 


Tarry yet awhile 
There shall come gentler influence ; and, thy brain 
Grown cool again, with calmer accents sing :— 
* QO charming hties and harmonies of grace, 
Pervading, blending with, and conquering all, 
Speak, and make manifest,—ere yonder sun 
Shall cease, slow-westering towards those woodlands dark, 
To pour full glory on the gleaming Falls,— 
How Beauty, or of tint or tone, may sit 
In lap of Terror, fearless and unharmed ! 
Prove it, ye preachers of a lovely Truth, 
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With lips Heaven’s altar-coals have touched with fire! 
Ye golden lights, that interpenetrate 

The unfathomed green; and, through a thinner veil, 
Reveal the rich-brown colorin: o of the rocks! 

Ye glancing shadows from yon reddening clouds, 

Like streamers of the aureal arch reversed ! 

Ye wreaths of foam, whereof each glow-worm star 
And white-rose garland is as exquisite 

Of mould, and floats,—even on Niagara’s side 
Unconscious of the clamor,—airily 

As melting crystals of the noiseless snow ; 

Frailer than flower-boats Hindoo maidens launch 

On the rough Ganges, that drift seaward down 

With love-lamps bright tly burning to the last ! 
And chief, ye trembling iridescent rays, 

An aureole wheresoever curls the mist : 

And on the cataract’s tremendous Sout 

Display ed by one magnificent mires ! Hark! 
There come up voices from the abyss of Time ; 

I sti ind with grey old Noah; and lo! 1: Hears n, 
The shining covenant of the living God 
O’erhangs the clouded peak of Ararat ; 

Whose every chasm and awful ravine roars 


i ee 


2 


With the retiring Deluge !” 


Father! God! 
With Splendors and Dominions, Thrones and Powers, 
With angel and archangel, man bows down 
In reverent adoration, whensoe’er 
Creation shadows forth Thy arm of might ! 
But Thou hast blessed us in the Beautiful, 
W hich crowneth all things,—bole and stem with blooms, 
The exhalation with the sunset’s pomp, 
The human impulse, climbing to the light ; 
It charms this headlong and remorseless tide ; 
The everlasting turbulence is Thine, 
But Thine, too, is the smiling Bow of Gra 
And Thine,—though earth may quake and th under peal,— 
The still small voice, that whispe rs, Peace—and Love! 


W asurneton, March, 1858 





T/ Meeting of Arnold and André. 


THE MEETING OF ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 


Tue title of this article suggests one of the most dramatic 
scenes of our War o f Inde spe ndence. That dark and terrible 
conspiracy, waite i s made West Di and the shores of 
Hudson the enchanted ground of the Revolution, we need not 


here recount: it is fam Tian ly Seales 


1 


+ 


to our readers. 


But one should never forget that a thousand new readers are 
every day learning the story of the “ American Traitor” f 


Db 
*} 
\ 


first time: and a brief dese ee of the scene may oO 
mingle its pares moral with * the web and woof” 
sand patriotic heart There are some facts whiel c 
‘is of en foi ld—the re are periods 1 In our hi s tory which cannot t 
too often dwelt on—for every time we recur to them, we feel 
new ardor in the holy cause of Freedom; and the recollection 
of the heroic sufferings and triumphs of our fathers, as they 
were marching sternly through the dark days of the Revolu- 
tion, se us with new veneration for their names 
sae » hour was at last come, when the Traitor, who had been 
hteen months maturing his infernal purpose, was to betray 
hic country. 

He was a bold Traitor—for he was consummating his work 
in the very presence of the Father of Liberty. Count Rocham- 
beau was in Hartford, and Washington was crossing the North 
River, with his suite, to meet him. Arnold went in his barge 
from West Point to King’s Ferry, to escort the Commander-in- 
Chief over the river. It was the 18th of September the party 
were launched on the Hudson in Arnold’s barge—the Vo/tu 
was lying in full view, not seven miles off. Washi ngton held 
his ol: ass steadily to his eye, and spoke in a low tone to one of 
his officers. The adder in Arnold’s bosom sts irted ! Another 
incident occurred. The squadron of the Admiral Count de 
Giuchen was expected on the Coast—Lafayette, in a tone of 
pleasantry, said to Arnold: 

“General, since you have a correspondence with the enemy 
(alluding to the intercourse between West Point, where Arnold 
commanded, and New York, by means of the river), you 
must ascertain, as soon as you can, what has become of Giu- 
chen.” 

Arnold started, and half thrown from his guard, demanded 
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what he meant. A moment more, and the Argus-eye of the 
Chiet might have detected the conspir icy 7 but the boat 
reached the shore, and the Commander ste pped off. 

Arnold attended the party to Peekskill, where they all 
passed the night. Early the next morni Wa shington went 
on to Ilartford, and the Traitor stood aa saw his majestic form 
disappear behind a turn in the road. He breathed free for the 
first time in twenty-four hours! Ife must have felt as Satan 
did when the guardian angel left the Garden of Eden, and our 
first Parents went to their fatal repose ! 

Ile had arranged his meeting with André 
gentle name—which suggests to our minds all is 
heroism, beautiful in art, , and touching in suffering. This brave 
and gifted young ofticer—one of the most generous of all his 
countrymen whose fate it was to mingle in that inglorious cru- 
sade acainst freedom had set out trom New York on the 
morning of the 20th for the meeting; and reached the Vulture 
at seven o’clock in the evening. 

Arnold was to have gone on board the English man-of-war ; 
but at the last moment (if not before) he resolved not to trust 
himself in the hands of his frzends—he arranged the meeting 
on shore, and André was to come there. 

There was an American— -Joshua H. Smith-—who lived on 
the western shore of the Hudson, who bec ime, what charity 
allows, if not requires us to believe, the unconscious . nstrument 
of Arnold’s treachery. Smith’s dwelli 
the final scene of this villany was pi Pi Only two days 
before Washington crossed the river, Mrs. Arnold, the gay and 
beautiful wife of the Traitor, had passed the night there, and 
Arnold had gone down to meet her. She was ignore ant of the 
infamous plot of her husband; nor did the sight of that beauti- 
ful young mother, and the tender babe, whom he was to cover 
with j infamy, weaken his purpose. 

During this visit he had persuaded Smith, under various 
patriotic pretexts, to allow the interview between him and 
André to take place at his house; the family was removed. 

The night came, and Arnold was on the spot. He sent 
Smith off with two oarsmen—the Colquhoun brothers ;—who 


ng was . the place where 
1 
i 


could be induced to go only by the threats and promises of 


Arnold. They were fired into by the guard boats from shore, 
and had to put back. André passed an anxious night on board 
the Vulture, waiting Arnold or his messenger. In the morning 
a flag of truce came off, and definite arrangements were made 
for André to be taken on shore that night. To remove all diffi- 


SS 
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culty in passing the American guard-boats, the countersign of 
“‘Congress” had been fixed on. 

When Smith and the boatmen reached the landing, where 
their boat lay, the oars were muffled by Arnold’s direc tions. It 
was a serene night—too calm for the death-drama playing 
There was no ripple on the bosom ot * the Hudson; the boat 
swept noiselessly over the lake-like river (very wide in that 
part) and met with no obstacle, till it was hailed by a hoarse 
seaman from the dark hulk of the Vulture, and Smith entered 
the boat with the mysterious stranger; the same brothers 
dropped the muffled oars into the water. The party sat each 
in his place, each knowing well his own business, no one know- 
ing his neighbor’s—silent. They landed at the base of a moun 
tain. Many of our readers have been on the western side of the 
Hudson, about six miles from Stony Point, called Long Cove. 

Arnold had ridden to this place on horseback from Smith’s 
house, with one of Smith’s servants for a guide on another 
horse. Smith himself came up the bank groping his dark way, 
and found Arnold hid in a thicket of brush. He descended to 
the boat, and conducted André to the spot. 

They met—the willing traitor and the unwilling hero—the 
one “ cool as an accustomed devil” (as Dante says), the other 
half timid; not of danger, but something worse—dishonor. 

Hour after hour ps assed by, it may hav e been rapidly or slow 
to the plotters—for sometimes neither the good nor the evil 
note the march of time; but they were long to the suspecting, 
half-sick man who waited for this strange interview to end—he 
could wait no longer. He approached the two; they started, 
for plotting men are afraid of any noise—* It is I, oo he, 
“and the night is nearly gone; ye will look badly here by da, ay 
light.” Smith would wait no longer, and his boatmen were 
told the y might go home. 

‘he work of conspiracy was not yet fully concerted—day- 
lig that unwelcome spy of the villain, was at hand, and 
Arnold proposed to his confidant to ride with him to Smith’s 
house. He hesitated, but at length acceded to the request, and 
went. He felt a shock, as a ride of a few miles brought him to 
the American lines; for through the darkness was heard the 
voice of the sentinel, demanding of the horsemen the counter- 
sign. He was now completely in the power of a traitor to h a 
country ; he who would betray his country might betray hit 
A shud ler went through him. But it was too late to turn bac x 
—his destiny was fixed. 
The two horsemen rode up to Smith’s house just as daylight 


Tl 
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began to fret the eastern sky. Here, in a room by themselves, 
without even a listener, the work went on. 

The roar of heavy cannon came down the river, and rever- 
berated among the hills. Both sprang to the window! They 
looked on the Hudson, and the Vulture seemed in flames! 
They fixed their eyes steadily upon the spot, and as they saw 
the black shot of Col. Liv ingston’ s guns flying towards the ship, 
and her own flying tows ards the shore, all was explained ; the 
Vulture was too near—she lifted her anchor, and dropped far- 
ther down the river. André looked on the scene with anxiety. 
At last the firing ceased, and he resumed his seat with his usual 
composure, and the plot moved on. 

Daylight had flooded the hills, and the rising sun began to 
roll the mist-clouds off from the bosom of the river. Smith 
called the conspirators to breakfast; and he ate at the same 
table. They talked blindly (as Arnold had for months carried 
on his correspondence under the commercial pune) of a matter 
of bargain and sale. Poor Smith wondered, but he understood 
nothing. 

The conspirators are again in that upper chamber, and the 
plot goes on. It goes slow—for Sir Henry Clinton must bid high 
for treason like Arnold’s. Was he not an American General ? 
Had he not been put in command of West Point—that almost 
forlorn hope of freedom—by Washington? Was he not yet suf- 
fering from occasional twinges of pi ain, that shot off from wounds 
he had received in the service of the country he was now be- 
traying? Did he not walk boldly up to the gallows? Did he 
not stare infamy in the face, and look it down? It ought to 
have been a large amount; England had spent generous and 
heroic lives oe during five years of fraternal a she 
could pay well if, by one bold stroke, she could reach the goal, 
for which she had been straining nerve, muscle, and steel. Sir 
Henry Clinton said to the ministers, “ the plan oul | be pursued 
at any price’—Arnold wanted money; he must be paid well. 

What passed in that upper chamber, all through that calm 
autumn day, on the magical shores of the Hudson, in that bland 
September month, we can conjecture. We know that all 
»through that balmy day—more bland than even September- 
Hudson-days usually are, just to show the contrast between 
pure, truthful nature, and foul, lying man—there sat a proud, 
generous, blushing young hero, “who would have died a thou- 
sand deaths for his king and country, but who felt th at fate had 
been too cruel, in ms aking him play the part he had now to act; 
with a heart pure enough to love a beautiful English maiden, 
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away in one of England’s sweet valleys, who cherished his 
memory, and would hide her blanched face in her hands if she 
knew what her lover was doing then, away on the wild banks of 
that splendid river. And in the same chamber, across the table 
that was covered with maps and plans of West Point, and writ- 
ings in a half-disguised hand, sat a seared villain, who had 
never blus hed since his boyhood, when, on the banks of the fine 
river that courses down from its green Connecticut hills, and 
flows by Norwich, he used to hunt robin-redbreasts’ nests, and 
torture their young, to see the gentle mother flutter around the 
murderer’s head, and utter discordant suffe ring-birds’ prayers 
to spare their young- his boyhood, when he used to gather up 
all the broken phials of a drug- shop, and cast them on the side- 
walk, to see some poor shoeless boys who came by cut and 
poison their feet, as they rushed on wit h lieht hearts to their 
epente! He had travelled far on the road of life covered with 
dust; he had gone bravely over Canada snows, and through 
southern heats, the most daring of the brave; but among the 
vices of the North, and through the smoke of battle, and in the 
shout of victory, and even in the presence of Wemmnaion, he 
had earried the same = heart in his bosom. He who had 
delighted, when a boy, to hear the ery of the redbreast over 
the murder of her little ete now thou geht with exulting glad- 
ness of the shriek that would be wrung from the bosom of 
Liberty when Freedom expired. 

There are some scenes it is well for us not to witness; they 
would make us dread the earth. Whata sight to gaze on the 
suffering, — face of the gallant young André, blanched and 
recoili ng from the demon glare of Arnold the traitor ! 

The plot was finished! Liberty was sold! At ten o’clock 
that night, if one had looked into that room, he would have 
seen the generous, humiliated André conceal in his stockings 
under the soles of his feet, several papers. He drew on his 
boots, he had the death-warrant of Liberty in them, and he 
wore it as he should—he trod upon it. 

André must now return to New York, for his work was 
done. How should he go? Arnold had returned to West 
Point in his barge: Smith would not take André back to the 
Vulture: there was no other way for him to get back to New 
York but by land. Knowing it woul l be impossib le to avoid 
detection in his military dress, he obtained in exch: ange a coat 
from Smith. They set out, crossing the river at Verplane ‘k’s 
Point. 

We need not tell the rest of this sad tale: every reader 
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knows that he fell into the hands of three patriotic men, 
who loved liberty better than gold; that Washington signed 
the young hero’s death-warrant with tears; that André died 
a brave man! 

And his tomb is where priests, sages, heroes, and kings 
sleep ; by the side of the great and gifte .d of his country—in the 
Pantheon of E ngland—Westminster Abbey. Every Ameri- 
ean who visits its tops by his ashes to read the inscription 
which a grateful king put over his grave. This monument is of 
statuary marble, and the fi figures were cut by Van Gelder. On 
a moulded panel, base, and plinth, stands a sarcophagus on 
which is inscribed :— 


= Sacred to the M. MOry 
of 
Masor ANDRE. 





Who, raised by his merit, at an early period of his life, to the 
rank of A: djuts unt General of the British forees in America, and 
employed in an important but hazardous enterprise, fell a vic- 
tim to his zeal for his king and country, the 2d of October, 
1780, aged twenty-nine, universally be loved and esteemed by 
the army in which he served, and lamented even by his foes. 
His gracious sovereign, King George IIL, has caused this 
monument to be erected. The remains of the said Major André 
were deposited on the 28th of November, 1821, in a grave near 
this monument.’ 

We will cast a single glance on the dark path of Arnold 
after he betrayed his country. 

He fled from his post, and took refuge under the flag he had 
so long fought against. Anxious to distinguish himself in the 
field and wipe out the dee p stain upon his name, he solicited 
and koa: a command in Virginia, but two men were sent 
by the British General to watch him! 

His Virginia expedition failed. He projected another, it was 
against his birth-place—his early neighbors and associates. It 
was to plunder the public stores of New London—feebly de- 
fended by Forts Griswold and Trumbull, at the mouth of the 
Thames. 

Landing from Long Island he sent a division of his troops 

‘ainst Fort Griswold : they took it, and entered New London. 
The town was reduced to ashes: vessels were burned: the 
brave Col. Ledyard was slain by his own sword after he had 
surrendered, and his companions butchered in cold blood. 
21 
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Now was the hour for the traitor to complete his life of infamy ! 
While the town where he used to play in his boyhood was 
burning, he stood in the belfry of a church of God, and looked 
exultingly on the conflagration ! 

This was the last e xploit of the traitor in his native land. He 
could henceforth live only in the nation whose gold had paid 
him for his treachery. He sailed for England. He entered Lon- 
don with a letter of introduction from Sir Henry Clinton to 
Lord George Germain. 

When the petition for a bill authorizing peace with America 
was presented to the. king by Parliament, the Z7vadtor was 
standing near the throne, apparently in high favor with his 
. Majesty, Lord Lauderdale is reported to have declared, on 
returning to the House, “ that however gracious might be the 
language he had heard from the throne, his indignation could 
not but be highly excited at beholding his Majesty supported 
by a Traitor.” But his Lordship should have found no, fault 
with this spectacle. It is a tableau befitting the occasion— 
where else should the man who had betrayed the Republic find 
shelter, if not under the sceptre of a king whose gold had paid 
him for his villain work! It was in fact the on/y spot where 
the wretch could stand with security. 

Lord Surrey, on another occasion, rose to speak in Parliament. 
Glancing his eye edind the gallery, he saw Arnold; pointing 
towards him the finger of scorn, he exclaimed: “I will not 
speak while that man is in the House.” 

The mark of Cain was on the brow of Arnold, and he carried 
it tothe grave. Wherever he went, men read it. In England, 
in St. Johns, in Guadaloupe—all through his restless, wander- 
ing life, it followed him still. He lived to see the yee} Re- 
public he had betrayed, emerge from the gloom of her long 
struggle, into wealth, power, and splendor ; and left it advancing 
on to empire as he went darkling down to his grave. 

He died in 1801, somewhere in the endless wilderness of Lon- 
don. Where he was buried we cannot tell. 
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Hiographical Sketches. 
HON. ARTHUR W. AUSTIN. 


OLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN. 


ARTHUR WILLIAMs Austin was born at Charlestown, Mass., 
on the 16th of March , 1807 

His father, William ‘Aunatin. was a Counsellor at Law, prac- 
tising mostly in the counties of Suffolk and Middlesex. A man 


of great energy of character, he wrote frequently on_politi- 


cal subjects, and in 1812-14, he was one of the few pillars of 
patriotism that sustained and defended the administration of 


Mr. Madison and the ristanes'% war with Great Britain. To the 
end of life he was a firm and consistent Democrat. 

The principles of Democracy, therefore, were a part of the 
inheritance of the subject of our sketch, who, at the age of four- 
teen, entered Harvard University; and before he was sixteen, 
met successfully a severe test of ability in teaching a District 
School. The two succeeding winters the experiment was re- 
peated with increased reputation. 

His law studies were commenced with his fé ither and finished 
with that distinguished jurist, the Hon. Eli K. Price, of Phila 
delphia. At twenty-one, he entered ups m his profession at 
Charlestown and Boston. For ten years, labor, time, thought, 
enthusiasm, were all concentrated in an earnest and eminently 
successful practice of the profession, which was not then divided 
as it now is; but every practitioner was expected to be equally 
ready in titles of conveyance, mercantile and marine law, and 
suits in chancery. Mr. Austin made himself familiar with 
every branch of the profession. 

His influence with juries, as well as his power to cope with 
the strong men of his profession, is well illustrated by an anec- 
dote. The Hon. Saml. D. Parker was defending a suit in which 
the evidence left the character of his client rather “ tattered and 
torn.” Mr. Austin was‘counsel for the plaintiff. Mr. Parker 
said in conclusion, that he had only one — to fear in the 
case, and that was the well-known character of the opposing 
counsel, and his great influence with the jury. Mr. Anstin’s 
reply was, that he thought his brother Parker was more anxious 
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and 





about one other thing than he was about his character ; 
that was the character of his own client. 

As evidence of the amount of tabor Mr. Austin is capable of 
performing, it may be stated that for most of the time while 
engaged in a cons tantly increasing practice, he was postmaster 
of Charlestown, freque sntly a membe rr of the Democratic town, 
county, and State committees. He was honored by Gen. Jack- 
gon with appointment to office, confidence, and friends hip. 

In 1836, the task of re-organizing the Fire Department i in 
Charlestown devolved upon Mr. Austin as chairman of the Se- 
lectmen. A reform had long been desired. A fire-department, 
like fire itself, is a good servant but a bad master. Mr. Austin 
disbanded two rebellious companies in one week; and the 
authorities in the neighboring towns and cities, taking courage 
by his example, and. copying his ordinances, reformed their 
systems, and the public found that there could be efliciency 
without riot and energy without tumult. 

In 1839, Mr. Austin visited Europe and the islands of the 
Mediterranean. After his return, he never fully resumed the 
practice of his profession. 

With a sufficient fortune, the result of his own persevering 
labor, he indulged in the dream of poets and philosophers, and 
sought recreation amid well-tilled fields, orchards planted by 
his own hands, waving harvests and pastures dotted over with 
flocks and herds. 

He accordingly selected one of the most wild, unsubdued,and 
romantic spots in the town of West Roxbury. Here the wil- 
derness has been changed into the fruitful field. Everything, 
the massive, smooth-faced, cemented wall, the solid stone- posts 
at the gate-ways, the winding roads, the elliptic ponds, the well 
trimmed grove, the drained and renovated meadow, all show 
the thoroughness and the good taste of the Norfolk Farmer. The 
enriched acres, cattle of select and choice breeds: horses of re- 
nowned sires ; these are all here, but not the repose which gave 
enchantment to the dream. 

Mr. Austin has voluntarily contributed years of labor for the 
interests of West Roxbury. He is very properly styled the 
Father of this town. It was separated from the city ‘of Rox- 
bury mainly by his exertions, and ever since its incorpor: ation 
he has had the principal managementof its municipal affairs. 

In politics, Mr. Austin has never deviated from Democratic 
te and with a single exception, has uniformly supported 

emocratic nominations. Dissatisfied with the character and 
administration of Martin Van Buren, he joined the opposition 
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and aided in his overthrow, in 1840. He has never regretted 
it, and the subsequent career of the nominee of the Buffa To Con- 
vention has justified his sagacity. 

He was again in his own natural armor, in the democratic 
ranks, under the stand: of Mr. Polk, Texas, and the{Mexican 
War, ‘and gave to Mr. Cass his decided support in 1848. 

The coalition in Massachusetts, which inaugurated the not 
yet finished, but most corrupt era of State politics, never re- 
ceived countenance or toleration from him. When the mu- 
tual exchange of party votes for the sake of power culminated 
in that great national calamity, the choice of Charles Sumner 
for Senator, Mr. Austin felt called upon to take a more active 
and decided position in State and National polities. 

He was one with a few others, “faithful among the faithless 
found,” that put the winnowing machine in motion at the Fitch- 
burg Convention in 1852. The Democratic party — resum- 
ed its national position. From that day to this, it has been 
building upon a solid foundation. It has been titi its 
doctrines, breathing the air of genuine patriotism, resisting sec- 
tional claims and issues, and is sure, ere many years shall pass, 
to place Massachusetts in communion and fellowship with Na- 


tional standards and Constitutional doctrines. When this result 


shall be reached, no man can claim a larger share of the honor 
than Arthur W. Austin. 

In 1852, and again in 1856, Mr. Austin was a candidate for 
Congress in the Norfolk District. The vote grew from 2,222 to 
5,077 in four years. Half that increase in another contest will 
give the District of the Adamses a Democratic Representative 
in Congress. 

Descended from ancestors whose fame was National, edu- 
vated among the true prophets of the Democracy, his speeches, 
writings, and acts are all in harmony with a genuine love for 
all parts of the Union. 

Mr. Austin is of sanguine temperament, elastic and quick in 
step and motion, courteous in manner, abstemious in habit, 
generous in disposition, but inflexible in purpose; cautious and 
careful in the formation of his opinions, bold and fearless in their 
assertion and defence. 

The character of Mr. Austin is almost entirely of the oman 
type; it may truly be said of him, that “modern degeneracy 
has not reached him.” He is neither effeminate, corrupt, nor idle. 
Firm, bold, direct, with quick perceptions, he reaches results 
with great rapidity, and is caps ae of accomplishing an anfount 
of labor that would crush any but a man of iron mould. Well 
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versed in all — of business, he brings to the Collectorship, to 
which he has been appointed by Mr. Buchanan, talents, expe- 
rience, and integrity, which promise the highest satisfaction to 
the mercantile community. His administration we have no 
doubt will be honorable to himself, salutary to the public, and 
will reflect credit upon the government and the country. May 
all the offices of the republic | e as well filled and as faithfully 
administered. 


HON. JACOB THOMPSON, OF MISSISSIPPI, 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


In our last number we noticed at some length the very 
interesting report of the Secretary of the Interior, and we do 


not know that we can more agreeab ly and appropriately con- 
tinue our series of Biograp hical Sketches than by a review of 
the career of the distinguished statesman who penned it. The 
Hon. Jacob Thomp son, the present Secret: ary of the De »part- 
ment.of the Interior, is a native of North Carolina, and received 
his education at the University of Chapel Hill, in that State. 
His collegiate career was marked by the same business-like 
regularity and system for which he is conspicuous. ae gra- 
duated with distinction, and reading law with Judge I. M. 
Dick, then one of the most distinguished jurists in the State, 
was called to the bar in 1834. The following year he removed 

Mississippi, and established himself at Pontotoc, then an 
embryo village in the very heart of the great wilderness that 
had formed the domain of the Chi ic kasaws. The country was 
then as it came from the hands of its Maker. The labor and 
industry of civilized men had not been expended upon the soil; 
nor had human intellect and reflection been turned towards 
the object of giving this vast tract of country a political 
existence. Here was an opportunity for a man of talent and 
foresight to deduce order out of chaos, to afford to hundreds of 
thousands of freemen those American homes where intelligent 
citizens are reared and principles of self-government are 


applied, and to call into existence a political community which 
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should add new strength to this great Republican empire. 
Mr. Thompson admit ‘ably appreciated his position. He de- 
voted himself to the task of org ranizing this community, and 
giving it a position in the State. He succeeded in his “efforts 
to cause the tract to be divided into counties, and to be com- 
prehe nded in the : ge ne ral bene fits ot State legi sli ition ; and a a 
numerous and gr: iteful constituenc y afterwards rec ognised his 

merits, and confided to him the trust of re presenting them in 
Caren: He had well deserved their confidence by his labors 
in their behalf. The position, the interests, and the claims of 
the people of the new counties were set forth and advocated 
by him in a most able and argumentative report. The Execu- 
tive Government of the State had denied them the privilege of 
being represented, and it . as mainly owing to his unceasing 
and brilliant efforts thatthe obstacles in their w ay were overcome. 

In January, 1839, he was, without solicitation on his part, 
and indeed against his expressed wish, nominated by the De- 
mocratie Convention on the general Congressional ticket. It 
was well understood when he accepted the nomination, which 
he did reluctantly, that the canvass would be hotly contested. 
The Whigs, who had carried the State at the preceding general 
election, put forth their ablest and most renowned champions, 
Col. A. L. Bingaman, Gen. Reuben Davis, and the gifted 
Prentiss, in himself a host. Against these, Mr. Thompson, 
with Gov. McNutt. Hon. A. G. Brown, now a senator from 
Mississippi, and Robert J. Walker, waged for four long months 
desperate battle in behalf of the i indepe ndent treasury —the 
leading issue of the canvass. Throughout the whole of this 
arduous contest Mr. Thompson was indefatigable in his efforts, 
and it was conceded that his activity and en rey contributed 
largely to the brilliant success achieved by the Democratic 
ete in this most memorable campaign. He acquired in it a 
prestige which he has never lost, and won from the people of 
Missi esip pi a confidence in his ability, integrity, and patriotism 
which has never been imp aired or diminished. 

On taking his seat in Congress, Mr. Thompson was placed on 
the Committee on Public Lands, and was for some years 
Chairman of the Comiittee on Indian Affairs. There is no- 
thing analogous to the duties of these committees, in any mo- 
dern legislative body, nor has any government a more delicate 
and responsible duty to discharge than that which is compre- 
hended within their sphere of action. The Indian tribes, a race 
/f men inferior in intellectual power and development, unfitted 
both by nature and the traditionary habits of generations for 
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the productive industry of the whites, indisposed to learn of us 
anything but our vices, are to be dealt with in the spirit both of 
a master and a og The mistake which was at first com- 
mitted, and to which we have adhered, of regarding them not 
entirely as a subject race to be governed, nor as strictly inde- 
pendent nations, but as partaking of the qualities of both, has 
complicated our legislation to such an extent that no persons 
but those who have ce: wefully examined the subject are compe- 
tent to understand its bearings. One of the most difficult 
tasks of our Government is to determine rights and establish 
amicable relations between the eager adventurers on the 
frontier and the untaught and unteachab le beings who, in 
the shape of men, enjoy but few of the attributes which 
elevate humanity. In the discharge of his duties upon these 
committees, Mr. Thompson’s e arly training in the Chickasaw 
wilderness was of-infinite advantage to him and the country. 
He thoroughly understood the wants and the rights of the set- 
tlers upon the public lands. His experience told him that a 
graduated price for the public lands was a matter of primary 
importance for the expansion of our people and the dissemi- 
nation of the Democratic prine iple. Claims to land, of almost 
incalculable value, questions of extreme intricacy arising 
between those who asserted reserved rights under the Choctaw 
treaty, and claimants of pre- emption rights under acts of Con- 
gress, occupied his attention and called for the exercise of his 
highest skill. For all this he was rewarded by the highest 
rize a legislator ean receive, the confidence of his constituents. 
But he was constantly making other acquisitions, of which 
he did not then dream, and this was the intellectual training 
and the knowledge which fitted him for the performance of the 
comprehensive duties to which he has been called. The theory 
upon w hich our system of public lands proceeds, the best mode 
of making our vast domain tributary to the interests of hu- 
manity and freedom, a large and philosophical view of our 
duties and liabilities as eal the Indian tribes, all these are 
matters which employ the thoughts and task the powers of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

As we are regarding Mr. Thompson from a national point 
of view, we sh: UT not attempt to detail minutely the questions 
of local interest in his State, which occupied his attention—a 
brief glance must suftice. 

In 1840 the Whig party swept Mississip ypi like a tornado, and 
when, in 1841, the “Democrac ‘y again met to nominate its candi- 
dates, very few entertained a hope of overcoming the heavy 
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majority against them. In addition to the national issues in- 
volved in the canvass, a2 new question arose to divide and em- 
barrass the party—the liability of the State to pay the Union 
Bank bonds. This was not a question of repudiation in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but simply whether these 
bonds constituted a debt for which the State was liable or not? 
Mr. T. assumed that the bonds had been issued in violation of 
the constitution, and sold in violation of the charter of the bank; 
and that not a dollar, in any legitimate sense, had been received 
on them by the people of the State. The argument in which 
he sustained this view of the subject i is one of the best efforts 
of his public life. Thousands of copies of it were printed and 
circulated over the State, and it became the text-book of Demo- 
cratic declaimers before the public on this issue. The elections 
again resulted, after a most animated, fierce, and bitter contest, 
in the election of Mr. Thompson. 
Upon taking his seat in the 27th Congress, Mr. Thompson 
found himself in a position which would have embarrassed a 
man of weaker nerve and less confidence in the justice of his 
cause. The counfry resounded with the word “ repudiation,’ 
and that word alone, with the unre flecting crowd of newspaper 
readers and political partisans, was an argument which admitted 
of no answer. The witty and sarcastic Sydney Smith had de- 
nounced the State of Pennsylvania for delayi ing to pay the interest 
on her debts, in a series of papers unrivalled for humorous and 
eloquent satire. The English newspapers and magazines teemed 
with articles upon republican dishonesty and want of faith. The 
whole anti-democratic host, “ Tray, B lanche, and Sweetheart,’ 
raised their discordant voices in sw elling the cry that a refusal 
to pay an honest debt was one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
Democratic party. But if the assault was eager and fierce, so 
was the repulse and the vindication. The sanctity of contracts, 
the truth of promises, the honor of his State, the faith of the 
people, the honor of their motives, all depended in a great de- 
gree upon this fearless and gallant man. In plain and simples 
langu: ize, he showed the spirit which actuated his State. He 
expose .d the wrong which was done to a pure and high-minded 
people, and he convinced all whose minds were open to reason, 
that the people of Mississippi had no other object than to vindi- 
vate the cause of truth, and to place themselves in a position 
which the moral sense of mankind would j jus stify. He had an en- 
during faith that his State could * bide its time,” and the gradual 
diminution of the attacks upon it showed the justness of his con- 
fidence that his position would be sustained by public opinion. 
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He was one of the earliest advocates of the annexation of 
Texas, and in the session of 1842-43 urged upon the Govern- 
ment the adoption of that measure. A member of the Balti- 
more Convention of 1844, he contributed largely to the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Polk, in defiance of the positive instructions of the 
party in Mississippi to cast her votefor Mr. Van Buren. The reason 
he assigned for this course—Mr. Van Buren’s hostility to the pro- 
posed annexation—was, however, considered satisfactory by the 
people of the State, and they cordially endorsed and sustaine .d him. 

Near the close of the session of C ongress in 1844 a commis- 
sion was made out and forwarded to Washington by Hon. A. G. 
Brown, then governor of the State, ap pointing him a senator of 
the United States to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of the Hon. R. J. Walker, who had accepted an appoint- 
ment in the cabinet of nee Polk. This commission failed 
to reach him so as to enable him to take his seat in the called 
session of March, 1845. After his return to Mississippi another 
commission was forwarded to him by the executive of the State, 
but he eet to serve. 

The same year he was re-elected to Congress by the largest 
majority ever given in the State. He gave a warm support to 
the tariff of 1846, the independent treasury, and sustained the 
war policy of Mr. Polk’s administration with distinguished 
ability and unwavering steadiness. 

In 1847 he was again elected to Congress by a large and de- 
cisive majority. After his service in that Congress it was his 
desire to retire to private life; but his constituents, believing 
that a trying crisis in the history of the Government had ar- 
rived—the sl: avery question thres atening, in their judgment, to 
dissolve the Union—and confiding in his ability, firmness, and 
energy, again pressed him into the service, and he was returned 
to Congress by asweeping ms jority. It was during this Con- 
gress that the famous compromise measures were adopte »d, and 
in the protracted and angry discussions upon the exciting issues 
involved Mr. Thompson took an active part. Ever ready to 
meet the responsibilities devolving upon him as the ieucnia nta- 
tive of a Southern constituency, whose rights under the consti- 
tution were assailed, he occupied a prominent position among 
the “ Southern-Rights” men, and opposed the series of measures 
with unflinching determination. 

In 1851, pursuant to his previously-announced purpose, he 
declined a re-election, desiring to give his attention to his pri- 
vate interests. But, although thus terminating his Congressional 
vareer, he had filled too large a space in the public eye to be 
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permitted to retire into absolute seclusion, and still continued 
to exert a powerful influence in the direction of the polities of 
his State. When, after the defeat of the Southern-Rights Party 
in 1851, the schism in the ranks of Democracy threatened its 
demoralization and permanent overthrow, Mr. Thompson ad- 
dressed a letter to the people of Mississippi, and proposed the 
basis of a compromise, on which he succeeded in reconstruet- 
ing the party. He was an active member of the delegation, 
thus harmonized by his efforts, to the National Convention of 
52; and, when it became evident that it was impossible to ob- 
tain the nomination for Mr. Buchanan, his first choice (for whom 
he cast the vote of his State thirty-three suecessive ballots) was 
mainly instrumental in securing it for Mr. Pierce. 

In estimating the capacities of Mr. snus as an adminis- 
trative statesman, it is to be remembered that from early life he 
has been accustomed to deal with great quest ions and moment- 
ous interests. He has had much to do with the actual business 
of the world; and between such men, and the talkers who 
breathe melodious wind upon an easily satisfied audience, there 
will always be the difference which exists between facts and 
fiction. He has seen through the clouds which obscure and de- 
ceive the gaze of feeble and irresolute men into the realities of 
life. He revards his countrymen not as a mere collection of in- 
dividuals, with conflicting and hostile interests, but as a nation 
of freemen, filled with one thought, animated by one hope, sus- 
tained by one confidence, that their country shall be known and 
honored in the history of mankind. He believes that every 
State and every section has rights too sacred to be interfered 
with, and that the only safety for this our great experiment in 
freedom, is that both the States and the General Government 
shall strictly adhere to the intelligible and simple rules laid 
down by the Constitution. With great e xpe rience in affairs, an 
earnest faith in freedom, and that education which « nly the per- 
formance of grave duties can bestow, the devend fied duties of 
his department may well be presumed to be safely intrusted to 
his supervision. 
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GOVERNOR RODMAN M. PRICE, OF NEW JERSEY. 


Tue ancestors of the subject of this Biographical sketch, both 
on the maternal and paternal side, settled in the valley of the 
Wallkill, Sussex County, New Jersey, about a century and a half 
ago, 15 miles apart, and the original homesteads are now occupied 
by descendants of the families. His mother was the daughter of 
Col. David McC Jamly, whose estate lay partly in New Jerse ry and 
partly in New York, and his mansion-house, in,;which Mr. Price 
was born, November 5, 1816, is now occupied by his uncle, 
Rodman McCamly, Esq., after whom he was named; and the 
original estate of his patern: al fathers is now in part occupied 
by his cousin, Hon. Z. H. Price, State Senator from Sussex 
County. Both the branches of his family have been agricul- 
turists for generations. Legends are still ‘handed down in the 
families, of their privations and suffering in their early settle- 
ment from Indian depredations, and both families were distin- 
guished for their devotion and sacrifices in the cause of Ameri- 
can Independence ; Col. McCamly contributing largely from 
his private purse to keep the regiment he commanded ‘daring 
the Revolution in the field. 

Francis Price, the father of the subject of this sketch, removed 
to the city of New York when he was quite young, and he there 
received his early education from those well-known teachers, 
Levi Kidder, John Griscom, John Rutherford, and Robt. Patter- 
son. His fatherdid not remain long a resident of New York. Pur- 
chasing a farm at Weehawken, in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
on the palisade fronting the Hudson River, and overlooking 
the city of New York, he returned to his native State, where he 
continues to reside. His son was then placed at the Laurence- 
ville High School to prepare for Princeton College. After re- 
maining several years at Laurenceville he entered the Junior 
Class of Princeton during the recess. But suffering from bad 
health, and the death of his mother occurring about this time, 
he remained at home with his father, as the only member of his 
family, and commenced the study of the law. But his time 
was very much divided in the study of his profession and in 
the general business of his father, and he was never licensed. 

During his study of the law he exhibited great taste and fond- 
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ness for political subjec ts. His father was then in political life, 
and represented the County of Bergen in the State Senate seve- 
ral years. It was in his ‘elections that he became an active 
member of the Democratic party at the age of 18, and addressed 
political assemblages. In 1840 he was sent as a Representative 
Delegate to the N: ‘ational C onvention at Baltimore, havi ing been 
ame mbe rr previously of several State Conventions. 

At an early age he married Matilda Trenchard, oldest d: augh- 
ter of Captain Edward Trenchard, U.S. N: avy, a native of New 
Jersey. His marriage introduced him to a large circle of n: LY 
acquainte ances. This association, and his health bei ‘ing bad, led 
him to apply to the President, Martin Van Buren, for the ap- 
pointment of purser in the navy. His commission was readily 
and cheerfully issued in Nove mbe r, 1840. 

Mr. Price is the first member of either branch of his family 
that ever asked an appointment from the General Government, 
and much displeasure was expressed by his relatives that he had 
done so, and much family pride was evinced or any mem.- 
- holding any other than an elective office. If this sentiment 

yas more broadly cultivated in this country it would have a 
ai influence. 

His first orders were to the steam frigate Fulton, Captain 
Newton, employed on gun prac tice, and lyi ing most of the time 
at Sandy Hook. Mr. Price’s health improved from the time he 
went on board ship, and during his eleven years’ service in the 
navy, exposed to all climates, he enjoyed gp good 
health. After a year’s service in the Fulton, Captain Newton 
and Mr. Price were detached and ordered to the new steam 
frigate Missouri. At the time, 1842, she and her sister ship the 
Mississippi were the largest steamships in the world, and con- 
sidered the finest specimens of steam naval architecture. Both 
ships were ordered to Washington, that members of Congress 
might see and inspect them. The Missouri continued cruising 
on our own coast, and in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, 
until 1843, when she was ordered to take Hon. Mr. Cushing, 
appointed minister to China, to Alexandria, and on this voyage 
this noble ship was destroy ed by fire the night after her arriy val 
in the harbor of Gibraltar. The sudden termination of the 
cruise of this beautiful steamship, which was to have visited 
the chief ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting her to European powers, was a great disap- 
pointment to her "officers and crew. Mr. Price was ordered to 
remain at Gibraltar, and to recover such portions of the wreck 
as could be by submarine diving. The guns, engines, and 
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boilers were recovered and sent home. His detention for seve- 
‘al months at Gibraltar allowed him time to visit the African coast, 
and the south of Spain. When he left Gibraltar he had leave 
to travel in Europe, and consequently spent some time in Spain, 
France, and England, and acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the Spanish and French languages. Soon after his return he 
was sent to Pittsburgh on specis ul duty. Remaining there only 
a few months, he was ordered to join the sloop-of- war Cyane, 
Captain Mervine; and in August, 1845, sailed for the Pacific 
A war with Mexico was then anticips ated, and the early occu- 
pation of C naenis in that event contemplated. 

The cruise of the Cyane was ‘remarkable for its amount of 
service, and for — ‘good discipline and efficiency of her ship’s 
company. 

She joined the Pacifie squadron, Com. J. D. Sloat, at Ma- 
zatlan, on the west coast of Mexico, about six ciao ater sail- 
ing from New York, having touched at Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, 

and Callao. Remaining only afew days at Mazatlan, she was 

ovdered to the Sandwich Islands and Monterey, California, to 
leave a bearer of despatches sent by the Government to com- 
municate with Captain Frémont, then supposed to be in Oregon 
or California. 

On returning to the squadron at Mazatlan, rumors existed 
that hostilities had occurred between the United States and 
Mexican troops on the Rio Grande, and n squadron sailed for 

Monterey, where it arrived on the 3d of July, and formal 

ossession was taken of Upper C alifornin on the 7th day of 
July, 1846, by landing a large force, raising the American flag 
over the Custom- House and militar y barrac ‘ks, and oee upying the 
town. The English admiral arrived in aline-of-battle ship a few 
days after, w hen he was made outin the offing. The American 
squadron prepared for action, and the crews remained at quar- 
ters until the English line-of-battle- ship had anchored and the 
intentions of the admiral were known. The rapid and well ad- 
vised movement of Com. Sloat prevented a collision with the 
English fleet ; for, had the English admiral arrived at Monterey 
first, he would have taken California as security for thedebt owed 
by Mexico to English creditors, and for the benefit of a Colo- 
nization scheme which had just been consummated, by a large 
grant of land from the (¢ California authorities to McNamara, a 
Englis h subject and Roman Catholic priest, who had placed 
at his service an English frigate which was on the coast. 
The condition of the grant was, that he would colonize 20,000 
Irish emigrants in California in one year from that time. 
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Such were the designs of the English government, and they 
were only frustrated by timely occupying the territory. On 
the occasion of landing our force and hoisting the flag at Mon- 
terey, Mr. Price was directed upon landing, to read the procla- 
mation addressed to the inhabitants of California, promising 
protection to all peaceable and well-disposed persons and their 
property. Lieut. Edward Higgins, in charge of our flag, to be 
raised on the occasion, landed from the same boat with Mr. 
Price; and it is an interesting historical fact, that they manned 
the halliards that ran up the jlag wh ich NOW Jloats over 
Californ id. 

The Mexican authorities, both civil and military, abandoned 
Monterey, and it became necessary to take charge of the state 
and municipal archives, and continue the government of the 
city and state, and exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction as 
promised by the proclamation of occupation. 

Mr. Price was selected and sent on shore to act as Prefeet 
and Alcalde, and to administer Mexican laws (according to 
American navy interpretation). He was consequently the first 
pe rson to exere 18e judic ial tune tions under the Ame rican jiag 
on the shores of the great Pacific Ocean. During his short 
administration he adjudicated withhis associates who were subse- 
quently appointed, Surgeon Edward Gilchrist and Chaplain 
Walter Colton, more than 200 civil causes, beside criminal cases, 
which were numerous. There were no lawye ‘rs, nO juries, no 
exceptions, and no appeals; the channel of pure justies, was 
uninterrupted by special pleadings ; with a guard of marines 
at the door to enforce the mandate of the Court. Its rules of 
practice were no bar to its rapid but righteous Fae ager > The 
case was always stated in writing and sworn to by the plaintiff, 
and a copy served upon the defendant, and a written answer 
under oath required within a specified time. In about 200 
civil cases, there were only two that any exceptions were made 
to the pl: aintifi? s demand; so that witnesses were no required. 
Inability was urged to meet the demand. This was inquired 
into, and accommodation was soon made between the parties, 
they both being in Court, as to terms of payment, a record was 
made of it, and the parties dismissed ; both, in all cases, satis- 
fied that they had had evenhanded justice meted out to them. 
The difference in the proceedings was so great from what they 
had been accustomed to, that the American court became very 
popular; and as its equity and justice were administered gratui- 
tously there were no bills of costs. The business became so one- 
rous to the prefect, with the only fee and reward of giving equal 
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and exact justice, that on the arrival of the sloop-of- war War- 
ren, bringing the declaration of war made by tle United States 
against Me sxico, Mr. Price volunteered to carry it to Commo- 
dore Stockton, who (after succeeding Com. Sloat) had em- 
barked Fremont’s command and had gone down the coast to 
subdue the Californians in arms at San Diego and Los Angeles. 
It was important that Com. Stockton should receive this news in 
the shortest possible time, as he was prosecuting a vigorous wa 
without the knowledge of our country having declared war 
against Mexico. Im: nediately t taking a merchant vessel lying 
in the harbor, he ran down the coast to Santa Barbara, and 
landing and procuring horses, he rode to Los Angeles, a-dis- 
tance of 140 miles in 14 hours, arriving just after Com. Stock- 
ton took the place. After this hi wardous service, he joined 
his ship, then at San Pedro, and under orders to go to the 
lower coast of Mexico, and destroy the enemy’s shipping in 
the Gulf of California, and blockade Mazatlan and San Blas. 
In the performance of this service, the Cyane took many Mexi- 
can vessels, destroyed several gunboats, and cut out the brig 
Condor at Guaym: as from under the guns of the enemy, one of 
the most gallant feats of the navy during the war. After block- 
ading several months, which was most exposed service, during 
the hurricane and rainy season on that coast, the Cyane returned 
to San Francisco for provi isions, and found that the enemy had 
driven out our small garrison at Los Angeles and were in pos- 
session of the southern part of Upper California. The Cyane 
was immediately ordered to San Diego, where Com. Stockton 
was organizing and drilling bis sailors to march upon Los An- 
geles ; “but cut off from all resources by the enemy, the offi- 
cers and crew of the Cyane went on ‘shore, and were con- 
spicuous in the battles of San Gabriel and the Mesa,-which 
occurred in the Jand march of the naval expedition upon Los 
Angeles, and which restored the American supremacy in all 
U pper California, and gave peace to the whole country. After 
this, the Cyane returned to the lower coast, and was present at 
the taking of La Paz and San José, Lower California, and San 
Blas and “Mazatlan. Mr. Price was one of the American Com- 
missioners appointed to settle the terms of occupation of the 
city of Mazatlan, and urged as one of the conditions, the aboli- 
tion of the Alcabala duty, a tax levied upon every article 
brought into the city, and collected at the gates. This con- 
tributed to the maintenance of our force, for provisions and 
supplies came in abundantly, and made our occupation of the 
place acceptable to the Mexican people. 
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After taking Mazatlan, Com. Shubrick, who had succeeded 
Stockton, desired to take Acapulco, but his force was not ade- 
quate to do it and hold the Mexican places then held and 
occupied. More than half of the naval force of the Pacific were 
on shore doing garrison duty, and the ships were scattered from 
San Francisco to San Blas; so the Commodore proposed to com- 
municate with Gen. Scott, at the city of Mexico. and arrange 
for a simults — attack upon Acapuleo, the best fortified place 
on the Pacific, by the army and navy from land and sea. For 
this dangerous and important duty Mr. Price volunteered, it 
being 800 miles to the city of Mexico, through the heart of the 
enemy’s country. Acc ordingly Mr. Price left secre tly at night 
in an open Mexican launch procured for the purpose, and only 
known to the Commodore, and on the second night landed 
at San Blas, eluding the United States blockade ship off that 
port. Horses were procured, and with a single guide he 
started before daylight for Tepic, which was reached the next 
night. 

As the people of San Blas had furnished him with horses 
and guide, believing him to be an Englishman, he rode at once 
to the house of the English Consul, who kindly received him 
and entertained him one day, when an English passport under 
an assumed name was furnished, and proper letters of credit 
given upon all the principal cities upon the route; and the 
follow ing night, with good horses, Mr. Price started for Guada- 
lajara, riding seventy- five miles ey rery twenty- four hours, being 
in the saddle sixteen, and passing through S san Juan de Lagos, 

Salamanca, Guanajuato, and Queretaro, he arrived safely in the 
alt of Mexico. 

This journey was full of interesting, instructive, amusing, and 
romantie incidents, which indicates the close observation, and 
quick perception, and determined will, strong characteristics of 
Mr. Price, so essential to safely and successfully carrying 
through an enterprise of so much difficulty and personal 
ds anger. The information obtained, as to the defensive condi- 
tion of the enemy west of Mexico, would have been of great 

value to an advancing army. But the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo had just been concluded when he arrived in the city 
ot Mexico, so that there was no occasion for the expedition 
which he came to promote. 

He found Gen. Butler in command, and a court of inquiry 
was sitting on Gen. Scott—in the very palace he had so glo- 
riously entered at the head of our victorious countrymen, Mr. 
Price has repeatedly said, that the sight of his country’s flag, 


99 
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flying from the National Palace of Mexico, inspired a thrill of 
patriotic pride such as he never felt before. But he shared in 
the deep regret that the chief captain of the conquerors of 
Mexico should have been deprived of his command, and sub- 
jected to a trial in the city and country he had subdued. 

The hazardous service which Mr. Price had just rendered, 
and the novelty of his journey from the Pacifie, made him the 
object of much attention during his stay. In his social inter- 
course with the officers in Mexico, he found a decided opposi- 
tion to the Treaty just made, and almost an unanimous expres- 
sion and hope that it would not be confirmed by our govern- 
ment, in which opinion Mr. Price agreed, that it was better for 
both countries that Mexico should remain under our military 
subjection and control. The wisdom of this has been made 
manifest every day since, for the country has been ever since 
in a state of anarchy and revolution—the people without pro- 
tection in their persons and property. Unhappy Mexico, rich 
in soil, climate, and mineral beyond any other country—with- 
out government, a political volcano, subject to daily eruptions. 
Peace can only be secured to you by American protection. 

Fully impressed with these views, Mr. P. became most 
anxious to reach Washington before the treaty was ratified; and 
with dispatches to the government with three companies of 
Louisiana Mounted Men commanded by Captains White, Kerr, 
and Bezanson, and one piece of artillery as an escort, Mr. P. 
set out for Vera Cruz. The journey was slow and tedious—for 
although there was an armistice, still the Guerilla chiefs paid 
no attention to it, and strict military guard and discipline had 
to be maintained during the march. Some invalided officers, 
and some returning on leave, took advantage of the escort. 
Guerilla bands were in_ sight, and frequently firing from 
ambush along the road. Mr. P. was unfortunate in not getting 
a good steam-boat at Vera Cruz. Taking the first that lett for 
New Orleans, the day after he arrived, the steamer being 
only a river boat and encountering a norther, was compelled to 
run into Tampico, and afterw ards lay aground several days off 
the coast of Texas, so that before he arrived in W ashington, 
the Treaty with Mexico had been ratified. Mr. P. had such 
information, which, if known to the Senate, he has always 
thought the Tre: aty ‘would not have been ratified. Mr. Price 
delivered his dis spatch at Washington, in Feb. 1848. The 
Pacific squadron had not been he ard from for seven months, 
when Mr. P. arrived, and he was able to give much valuab le 
information in regard to it, and also to Upper California just 
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acquired by the Treaty, and its commercial and agricultural 
prospects, as he had thoroughly explored the country. In a 
paper which he, soon after his ‘arrival, submitted to the Hon. 
Sec. of the Navy, J. Y. Mason, it was asserted that the soil of 
California was good (all other reports had pronounced it a 
sterile, barren waste), in these words, “California is capable of 
sustaining as large a population as the same extent of area 
ae on the Atlantic coast.” This was considered very 
wild. But Mr. P. argued from the vegetable growth he had 
seen from imperfect ‘cultivation, and from th natural grain 
and grasses growing all sees the country. This opinion, dis- 
credited at the time, has been fully verified, and his predic- 
tions in regard to its gold and quicksilver were proved sin- 
gularly true. 

re Mr. Price remained at home until the following December, 
during which time the discovery of gold placers was made, and 
there was every indication that a large emigration would go to 
California, and our Navy and Army force had to be increased 
in the Pacific. 

It became desirable and important for the government to 
establish an agency in California, to obtain all the money and 
necessary supplies required for the United States forces. ills 
of exchange out there could only be negotiated on England at 
great loss, and stores and provis ions sent from the United States 
suffered great deterioration and were delivered at great cost. 
From Mr. P.’s knowledge of the Pacific and its resources, he 
was selected for this duty, and given special instructions with 
extraordinary powers, which constituted him Navy Agent of 
the whole Pacific, the intention being to concentrate exchat ges 
of the Pacific on New York. He sailed under these orders, in 
December, 1848, for Chagres, expecting to meet the first steamer 
which had been sent around the Cape by Messrs. Howland and 
Aspinwall, under the contract of the Pacific Mail Steam Co., 
to carry the mails from Panama to Oregon and California. After 
a detention of more than a month at Panama, the steamer Cali- 
fornia came. The gold mania had fairly broken out, and when 
the steamer arrived there were more than 2000 Americans at 
Panama, awaiting passage to California. They had suffered 
severely from cholera, and Pan: ama was va unhealthy, and 
passage tickets were selling for $1000 and $1200; the steamer 
was fitted to carry fore : and aft one hundred and twenty pas- 
sengers, the result was the cupidity of the agents ‘put on 
board at least five hundred, and the vessel sailed. Fortu- 
nately no disease broke out, but the vicissitudes of the pas- 
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sage will be remembered by all on board; and it has been said 
by. many, that but for the knowledge Mr. Price had of the coast 
of California, the ship and_passengers would all have been 
lost. The steamer was off Monterey, in a dense fog, without 

rovisions and fuel, and was piloted safely into the harbor by 

Mr. P., the only person on board that had ever been in the 
harbor before. The vessel was detained here to  progare wood 
and provisions several days, to carry her to San Francisco, 
where she arrived in March, 1 1849, amid the cae tumultuous 
rejoicing of the inhabitants. The day of the arrival of the first 
steamer is annually commemorated by the rn and the 
resident passengers by her, who are cons sidered the Pioneers to 
California. Mr. Price found San Francisco greatly augmented 
in population, and the greatest activity, enterprise, and specula- 
tion prevailing. Gold was flowing in, and everything was 
bringing the most exorbitant prices. Lumber $600 per m. foot. 
Rents were enormous, and the six months succeeding his 
return was the most wonderful that has ever marked the growth 
of any place. It became, from a few scattered houses, a densely 
populated city, and its commerce made it the third port in 
the United States. Mr. P., on his arrival, opened a Government 
Office, and gave strict attention to his official duties. He found 
that a few lots of land which he had purchased for a small sum 
at = Francisco the year before, had become very valuable. 
The sale and improv ement of these lands identified him with the 
growth and prosperity of the place, and in all matters of muni- 
cipal concern he was consulted, and was elected a member of 
the first town council or ayuntamiento, to organize a city govern- 
ment. There was no legislature, no United States laws yet 
extended over the Territory ; and the duties of the members of this 
council were very complicated and arduous. To provide for 
the 1 rapidly i increasing wants of so active, restless, enterprising, 
and growing a population, brought into requisition the greatest 
resources of the mind, and Mr. P.’s influence in the first council 
was almost supreme. A grateful recollection of his services is 
cherished at this time by the early inhabitants. His life during 
that period was characterized by the greatest amount of labor, 
during which time, by the enhance od value of his lanc> and 
the improvements he had ae upon them, he became a very rich 
man. When the election took place for delegates to the 
constitutional convention, which had been called by Gen. 
Riley without any previous knowledge, Mr. P. found himself 
selected by an almost unanimous vote, a member of the con- 
vention. This convention was to sit at Monterey, and it gave 
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Mr. P. great inconvenience to go there. But arrangements 
were made and he took his seat in the convention, and was 
one of its most active, laborious, and influential members. The 
debates of the convention show the soundness of his political 
views ; he advocated all the radical democratic principles and 
proved himself a ready debater, a concise clear reasoner, re- 
markable for point, brevity, and eloquence. His early politica 
training and law reading were of great assistance to him asa 
member of this convention, which was really one of the most 
remarkable convocations of men, the circumstances and times 
being entirely peculiar. The instrument which came from 
their united wisdom was pronounced by Mr. Clay the best 
constitution that had yet been made for any of the States. 
The Constitution provided for an election of State Officers 
and two Members of Congress, and State Lezislature. The people 
had made a constitution and put it into force, and sent their 
Senators and Members to Congress with the Constitution under 
which they asked to be admitted a State of the Union. The 
only enabling act they asked or mage hue was admission into the 
confederation of States. At the election which followed the 
framing of the Constitution, Mr. P. was voted for, for Congress, 
receiving almost the entire vote of San Francisco, Monterey, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and the entire coast; and his election was 
conceded up to the day before the official account and return 
had to be made by the Secretary of State, when returns were 
filed overe “oming Mr. P.’s vote by a a numb r and the certi- 
ficate was given to E dward Gilbert. Mr. P.’s friends have alw: ays 
contended that he was elected, and woul: a have held his seat if 
he chose to contest it. A change of the national administration 
occurring in March, 1849, Mr. P. was recalled from duty at San 
Francisco and or dered to report at Washington, and Mr. John 
Wilson, an active partisan of the Whig se shool, was ordered to 
relieve him, and he left San Francisco in January, 1850, having 
been in San Francisco ten months, a period of unpari alleled 
excitement, high prices, prosperity, and growth. Mr. P. could 
have realized and brought away with him half a million of 
dollars made during the time, including his early purchases, 
and his rents were more than $100,000 per annum. Probably 
no individual ever made so large a fortune in so short a period. 
It is a curious fact that the first. meeting of the Masonic Society 
in California was held in his office, and. the first lodge was there 
organized. It was in the power of this society to do great 
charity. An hospital was organized and opened under its diree- 
tion; and many a distressed brother received medical care 
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and relief i in a strange land away from home and friends. The 
winter of 1849-50 was one of great destitution, suffering, and 
want. The benevolent charity of Mr. P. was taxed to an enor- 
mous extent. Every det iomination were erecting churches, to 
all of which he contributed largely and munificently without 
regard to denomination. Upon ‘the occasion of his leaving a 
public erg was given him by the citizens of San Francisco, 
and the boat, fitted up for the occasion with great elegance, 
which carried him to the steamer, was rowed. by ten of the 
orincipal citizens. Such was the ap ie of the citizens of 
his arduous and important services, his public and private worth, 
his untiring energy, we of mind, and the manifest benefits 
bestowed upon them. Public and private tokens of esteem and 
friendship were showered upon him before leaving, all of which 
were lost on his return. 

Mr. P. had made his arrangements to resign his commission 
in the navy on his return to W ashington, having formed a 
business house and co-partnership with Mr. Samuel Ward, 
under the firm of Ward and Price, and Mr. Ward had preceded 
him to New York, and had there opened a banking-house to 
do a business with California and Europe, Mr. Ward having 
wreviously been a member of the banking-house of Prime, 
Vard, and King. Mr. Price was to furnish a large amount 
of capital. On his return, he was detained several days at 
Chagres, a very unhealthy place, and anxious to leave it, he 
took the first steamer that left, which was bound to New 
Orleans, and proceeded direct to Washington. Being on board 
the steamer Orlean St. John, on the Alabama River, she 
took fire and was burned, and more than half the people on 
board were lost; Mr. P. was barely saved by swimming, but 
all his effects were lost, including all his papers, private and 
public vouchers, for di sbursements on account of the govern- 
ment to a large amount, beside a very large amount of gold 
dust. This calamity seemed to presage his future losses and 
embarrassments, for his business affairs were unfortunate from 
that time. 

From the loss of his accounts and vouchers a settlement had 
to be postponed with the Treasury Department until duplicates 
could be supplied from C alifornia, which was rendered difficult 
frrom the unsettled state of that country. Mr. Price remained 
in Washington a short time, where he had been joined by his 
family, and who for several days had supposed he was lost in 
the steamer Orlean St. John, as he was reported by telegraph 
among the lost. The re-union with his family was particularly 
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affecting. His old friends and neighbors, on his return, gave 
him a public reception and banquet at Jersey City. They had 
followed his successful and eventful career with dee “p interest, 
and gave him a generous and warm-hearted welcome ; and in 
September of that year, 1850, only a few months after his re- 
turn, he was nominated by the Democratic Convention of the 
Fifth Congressional District, for the Thirt ty- “second Congress. 
The District, then compose .d of the counties of Essex, Hudson, 
Bergen, and Passaic, was the most populous, and of more diver- 
sified interest than any in the Union,—and had given Mr. James 
King, a Whig, who then represented the District, more than 
3000 majority; and it was considered that the District could 
give a greater Whig vote. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Price acce pted the nomination, and was elected by a majority 
of 170, carrying the city of Newark, which had never before 
voted for a Democrat—a greater political triumph was never 
achieved. It was followed by political rejoicing in all parts of 
the District and State. The success was unexpecte d, ail the 
first that the Democratic party had ever achieved in the Dis- 
trict. A friend and active politician wrote he him an the 
nomination was tendered—so hopeless was his election—saying, 
“ Don’t be so deluded as to ace ept it.” Thus it is remarkable, 
Mr. Price had been presented twice for Congress in one year, on 
the Pacific and on the Atlantic. During the period between 
his election and a his seat, which was more than a year, 
he returned to California: — was warmly greeted by the 
authorities and his friends in San Francisco, as will appear from 
the following extract from the Morning Post of June 24, 1851: 

“Of the many of our citizens who took an early interest in 
the establishment of this e ity and the organization of its institu- 
tions, and who have returned among us after a visit to the older 
States, none have deserved or received a more cordial weleome 
than Rodman H. Price, Esq. 

“He was one of the prominent members of the first City 
Government that was formed after the establishment of Ameri- 
can jurisdiction over the country, and was one of the most 
urgent and efficient advocates of every measure of that body 
which looked to the permanent wealth and commercial pros- 
perity of this city. 

“We are glad to know that although he has been honored 
by the highest considerations which his native State could accord 
to him, his solicitude for the interests of California and his regard 
for the city over whose destinies he had an early control, re- 
main undimished and unimpaired. 
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“ Although of a school of politics opposed to those which it 
is our pride to represent, we shall hail in this newly elected re- 
presentative from New Jersey, one who will out-weigh all mere 
party considerations, and will insure one more true and well- 
informed friend of California in the councils of that General 
Government to whose action at its next session we all look with 
so much interest.” 

His business had gone disastrously in New York, and his pro- 
perty in California had diminished in value. Devastating fires 
had swept over the city twice during his absence, and he re- 
turned to witness the most devouring one, which occurred i 
June, 1851, which so paralysed the people that all business was 
very much depressed. Many had been burned out twice in 
one year. This prevented Mr. Price from mi: aking the arrange- 
ments that he had anticipated, to liquidate all the claims against 
his firm, which was dissolved. Still he returned with a consider- 
able sum of money, which was handed over to the creditors of 
his late house, and he looked forward confidently to the revenues 
of his California property relieving him from all embarrassment 
in three years, as they were still very large. On this visit he 
again explored the country, and contr: asted its growth and popu- 
lation with what it was — the American flag was first raised, 
in July, 1846, only four years before. He also spent some time 
upon his Rancho of San anniliae, in Marin county, which he 
had greatly improved, and was at the time the most improved 
farm in the country. It was carefully and largely stocked with 
cattle, and all the improved agricultural implements had been 
sent to it. He returned just in time to take his seat, as the 
youngest member, in Congress, in December. He was distin- 
guished for the faithful and close attention to the interests of his 
constituents, and the prompt and ready attention he gave to their 
wants. So much gratified were the people of Ne wark with his 
representation, that they called him home to a pub lic reception 
and entertainment. He was successful in getting large appro- 
priations for the improvement of the Passaic river, and also in 
getting some change in the Tariff, favorable to the interests of 
his constituents. As a representative in Congress he advocated 
a distribution of public lands to the old Revolutionary States, 
for educational purposes, and for the endowment of State 
insane asylums, and also for the homestead bill, granting land 
to actual settlers on the public domain, and opposed all grants 
of lands to railroads. He also prepared with great care and 
research a bill for a Pacific Railroad, which he introduced, the 
features of which are considered by many as the most practical, 
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and with less constitutional ees than any plan yet pro- 
posed. His Congressional services plainly indicated the grasp 
of his intellect, forecast, comprehensiveness, and liberality as a 
statesman—these labors were increased y astly by his associations 
in California and the navy. 

Before his next election, the Legislature of the State made 
new Congressional districts, and his district being large, the 
Democratic counties of Bergen and Passaic, which had given 
him 800 majority, were taken off, and Mr. P. was left in a 
district comprised of the strong Whig counties of Essex and 
Hudson, so that he had to overcome, to be re-elected, a still 
larger vote than he had done at his first election. Mr. P. was 
re-nominated by acclamation—and the opposition nominated 
Mr. A. C. M. Pennington as the most popular man in the 
district, residing in the city of Newark, which comprised one- 
half the voters of the district. One of the most spirited and 
warmly contested elections ensued that has ever taken place. 
The Presidential election was lost sight of by the people in the 
more absorbing Congressional contest. Although the opposi- 
tion claimed as high as 4000 majority for their candidate, he 
was returned by 130; this was not claimed as a victory, nor ‘did 
the Democratic friends of Mr. P rice consider it a defeat. His 
friends at once said, Well, if he can’t go to Congress, he shall be 
Governor next year. And this sentiment was participated in 
by the Democratic party all over the State, and increased in 
fervor as the fea approached for holding a State Convention 
to nominate a candidate for Governor. It was the largest and 
most catuaalas tic Convention ever assembled in the State, and 
Mr. Price was nominated on the fifth ballot; and being sent for, 
he went into the Convention and accepted the nomination, amid 
the most vehement applause, in a speech characterized by great 
grac iousness, moderation, and knowledge of his constituents, 
and ins piring them with great confidence. Many said that the 
speech was so hap by that it would elect him. 

The canvass was warm, and became very acrimonious, the 
opposition eidion that Mr. Price was not eligible rm the 
oftice, and if elected could not serve, under the followi ing clause 
of the Constitution : 

“The Governor shall not be less than 80 years of age and 
shall have been for 20 years at least a citizen of the U nited 
States—and a resident of this State seven years next before his 
election, unless he shall have been absent during that time on 
the pu blie business of the United States or of this State.” The 
opposition asserted on the hustings that Mr. P. had been a 
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member of the State Constitutional Convention and had run for 
Congress in California, and must have been a resident elsewhere, 
and consequently ineligible under the Constitution for Gover- 
nor. Whereas his friends contended that he was never absent, 
except on the “ business of the United States,” that he never 
acquired a residence out of the State, and was constitutionally 
eligible to the office. Mr. Price was triumphantly elected by 
about 5000 majority. Still his opponent, Mr. Heywood, se nt 
a notice, under the statute, that he should contest his election 
on the ground of his ineligibility, and that the votes cast for 
him were illegal and void. His petition to the Senate received 
an adverse report, and Mr. Price was inaugurated Governor, 
January 17, 1854—for three years. By the Constitution, the 
Governor “shall be incapable of holding that office for three 
years next after his service shall have expired.” 

The administration of Governor Price was eminently success- 
ful and satisfactory to the people of his State. His various and 
important recommendations and progressive views were carried 
out by the Legislature. He took the deepest interest in education, 
and devoted much time to this cause. In his i inaugural address he 
says: “It is a truth that the greater the intelligence of the people 
the p greater the safety of our republican institutions. Whilst we 
abjure a property qualification for the exercise of the elective 
franchise, we would make a fair educational standard to justify 
the right. Property must be accountable for the liberal edu- 

cation of every child. ..... edueation is calculated to 
diminish crime, and is essential to the great principle of self- 
government. It is our pride to be, first in intelligence, first in 
defence of State rights, and first in defence of the Union.” 
He recommended in the same address the establishment of 
teachers’ institutes and a Normal school. They were both esta- 
blished on the most liberal basis during his term, and he had 
the gratification of seeing them both in successful operation. 
The ‘Norm: il school is a noble institution. It is situated at Tren- 
ton, and has not its superior. Governor Price greatly advanced 
the educational system of his State, and raised the standard of 
education. He addressed the people in different parts of the 
State and aroused sufticient interest to secure from them the 
cordial support of his recommendations. The consequence was, 
that at the beginning of his administration his State was behind 
some of her sister Sti ites in education, but at the termination 
her educational system was equal, if not superior to any other 

State. 
A geological survey was commenced by his recommendation 
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upon the most thorough principle, and was prosecuted during 
his administration with great zeal and accuracy, and with much 
valu: able development. In his first annual message he says: 

“ Our people have long felt the want of it; they know that our 
mountains are filled with mineral wealth, and beneath the more 
level portions lie buried an incalculable amount of fertilizing 
matter, the locality of which being accurately defined adds 
largely to the value of their lands ; a just pride in the develop- 
ment of our vast resources leads me to urge upon you the great 
importance of this undertaking. I leave it in your hands with 
full confidence in the result.” 

This survey was ppt by a topographical survey and 
good physic: al mi ap, and a precise chemical analysis followed 
the examinations in the field. The details of the work were of 
such a character as to attract the attention of scientific persons 
generally, and by the law was under the entire direction of the 
Governor. Great progress was made in the survey, but it has 
since been discontinued—but it is hoped only temporarily sus- 
pended. 

Under his administration a proper military feeling was re- 
vived in the militia of the State, which was fast dying « out. By 
the active and valuable aid of the Adjutant-General Thomas 
Cadwalader, the military spirit of New Jersey was brought 
back to that high standard that the Revolutionary history of 
the State demands it should be. 

In his last annual message he says: ‘ Under our system of 
government every citizen is supposed to be a good soldier, and 
every good soldier is always a good citizen. It is an accom- 
plishment to understand the manual of arms, and it is our duty, 
depending as we do for our protection upon the militia of the 
State, to know that our system is efficient.” 

The monopoly privilege of the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, so long a disturbing political element in the State, was 
determined to expire in 1869, by a supplement to their charter, 
passed in 1854. 

This was a virtual settlement of the vexed question, and was 
brought about chiefly by Goy. Price’s instrumentality. 

Large improvements were made to the State Lunatic Asylum. 

And much time was given in promoting the establishment of 
life-saving stations on the coast, and to the encroachments of 
New York City upon waters of the Hudson River and New 
York Bay, the common property of New Jersey and New York. 

In advoe: iting railroads he contended for double tracks, and 
restricted speed. 
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During his administration the question of General and 
Special Banks became a very exciting one in the Legislature ; 
many old Bank charters were about expiring, and they were 
unwilling t to come under the General Law and give security for 
their issues. Gov. Price sustained the General Law, and at 
one session vetoed more than thirty Bank charters, which were 
afterwards passed by a constitutional vote. 

In the last year of his administration his accounts rem: ining 
unsettled with the government, from the loss of some vouchers 
and the suspension of others, a wide difference existed in the 
statement of the accounts, between the accounting officers of 
the Treasury and Gov. Price, who claimed a large balance due 
him, whilst the government claimed a balance. 

To settle this question of difference, it was necessary for the 
government to bring a suit, as Gov. P. was prevented by law 
from sueing the U nited States. The case came to trial in the 
United States District Court of New Jersey, in March, 1856, 
and resulted in a verdict in favor of Gov. Price. For the 
amount of the verdict and the large unadjudicated balance of 
his claim against the government, he is now prosecuting with 
undoubted success before the Court of Claims. 

In the last Presidential canvass, although Governor, he took 
a most active part, speaking in almost every county of his 
State and frequently in New York and | -ennsylvania, thus ex- 
erting himself for the success of Mr. Buchanan and his party, 
whilst Fremont was his warm personal friend. 

The following extracts from his Gubernatorial messages, show 
how firmly he has always vindicated the distinctive doctrines 
of the Democratic party, and his conservative, State rights, 
National Union sentiments, that guided his administration, and 
which have distinguished his public life: 

“T herewith transmit communications of publie interest re- 
ceived from the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maine, 
in accordance with the request contained in the resolutions of 
those States. They refer to the Missouri compromise and the 
slavery question. 

“It is to be regretted that any of the States of the Union 
should deem it necessary to agitate at this or any other time, 
subjects like these, in a spirit so imperative and unconciliatory. 
It must be admitted by all, that the questions referred to, are 
of a character to enlist in their consideration, all the prudence e, 
moderation, and forbearance which the people of every section 
of the confederation have a right to expect and dem: ind from 
those of other sections. In this spirit, do I desire to direct the 
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attention of the Legislature to the points involved in these 
resolutions. 

“That the so called Missouri Compromise was, in itself, an 
expedient devised to accommodate, for the time being, the con- 
flicting opinions which existed in regard to the admission of 
the State of Missouri, with a constitution recognising the exist- 
ence of slavery, no one will deny. The act was, in its nature, 
so far as the future exclusion of slave ry from the remainder of 
the territory acquired from France, in the cession of Louisiana, 
a restriction upon the rights of the slave-holding States—since, 
in the normal condition of that territory, slavery was recognised. 
And although tacitly submitted to for a while, there was 
nothing in its provisions to cast around it the halo of ‘ good 
faith, which its advoci ut es prete end should have guarded it 
from repeal. # x i it x % x # 

“ With regard to the disturbances in Kansas, however much 
they formed a subject of regret and condemnation, there is no 
doubt they had their origin as much in the acts of the misguided 
fanaticism of a portion of the people of the Eastern States as 
in the violence of the intruders from the borders of Missouri. 
i either of these parties had been willing to have dealt fairly 
by the settlers in Tocae,3 and to have left them to the enjoy- 
ment of the rights, which they themselves gerne tt under 
their territorial law, and the Constitution of the United States, 
no disturbance would have occurred cena oe as may be 
considered inseparable from the condition of the first occupants 
of remote territories - but such is the innate good sense and 
love of justice of ‘the American people, that gotten cannot 
sway them long, in the presence of t hose subst: — benefits, 
to be produced by harmony and union. Left to themselves, the 
people of Kansas will settle their own differences, as the y would 
do were they still the inhabitants of organized States, ‘without 
any interference from federal authority. 

“The State s'whose resolutions I am now egmmenting on ask 
for the repeal of the fugitive slave law, and a good deal of dis- 
cussion has, in my hur mble judgment, been wasted in re ‘ard to 
the constitutio nality of this act. Without troubling you with 
details, or the hair-splitting distinctions made in regard to some 
of its clauses, I deem it merely necessary to refer you to the see- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, applicable to the 
subject. It is thereby deel lared, art. 1V., section 2 : 

* «Ro person he ld to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be dischs arged from such service or 
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labor, BUT SHALL BE DELIVERED UP ON THE CLAIM OF THE PARTY TO 
WHOM SUCH SERVICE OR LABOR MAY BE DUE. 

‘This is positively a recognition of the right of the owner to 
claim the person who shall have escaped from his service, and 
of the duty of the State under whose jurisdiction he hap nn s to 

e, todeliver him up. It must be admitted, that without this 
provision in the Constitution, the union of the States would never 
have been established, and the repeal of an enactment which is 
intended to give effect and vitality to the conditions contained 
in it wo uld necessarily destroy that which it established. No 
one can desire such a conclusion, and therefore I am free to 
believe that the sober, discriminating judgment of the people of 
New Jersey will resist so gross an enc roachment on right, lead- 
ing to so disastrous a result. The recognition 7 the principle 
has been always sustained by the people of this State, and am- 
ple provisions for its e nforcement are contained in our statutes. 

“The resolution by the State of Maine, that no new States shall 
be hereafter admitted into the confederation with Constitutions 
authorizing slavery is, to my mind, entirely irreconcilable with 
the prine ip le of self- -government which I have alre: ady referred 
to, as well as with the provision on the subject contained in our 
national compact. The only condition provided in that instru 
ment for the admissionof new States is, that it shall have a ‘ re- 
publican’ form of government, and the representatives of the 
States, in Congress assembled, have no right to impose upon it 
any other condition. Jt is true that the Constitution does not 
make it obligatory to admit any new States, and members of 
Congress ae in the exercise of the discretion re posed in them, 
refuse to vote for their admission; but if no other reason exists 
for such colianal, excepting the intended possession of slaves by 
the states so applying, it would be, to my mind, a most fli agrant 
departure from dut y, and a breach of good faith, not to be ex- 
laad from men acquainted with their res sponsibilities, and 
faithful to the oath which they have taken to support and main- 
tain the Constitution. 

“The tirm and decided position taken by our government in 
relation to the construction of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, will 
no doubt meet the approbation of the people of the country. 
By it, our friendly relations with Great Britain may be disturb- 
ed. Colonization by any European power on this continent 
should always be resisted. Our national security, and the dif- 
fusion of the principles of free republican government, demand 
the political separation of the people of the American con- 
tinent from those of European’ monarchical governments, and 
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the efforts of the United States should always be directed to 
that object. 

“Tt will be perce lived, that whilst our government has serupu- 
lously fulfilled the conditions of the tre aty spoken of, the British 
government has, with extreme bad faith, violated a portion of 
them, and now seeks to vindicate her acts by a forced construc- 
tion of words, which in their plain signification go to support in 
the clearest manner the claims of the United States. This is 
certainly an extraordinary exhibition on her part, to a country 
which ‘ has acquired that degree of strength necessary to com- 
mand its own fortunes ’—and it is to be hoped that the federal 
government will unhesitatingly insist upon the conditions of the 
treaty, or demand its entire abrogation.” 

Extract from the Governor's Message, 1857 

“T have the satisfaction of knowing that during my adminis- 
tration the condition of the material interests of the State have 
been improved, education promoted, industrial pursuits and 
internal improvements multiplied, and our population and 
wealth increased. 

‘T leave the affairs of the State prosperousand progressive, the 
people enjoying all the advantages of a voluntary, popular 
republican government, with all the liberty and freedom. 
civil and religious rights, guaranteed by the federal constitu- 
tion. 

‘The people of New Jersey, by their suffrages at the late 
presidential election, have again shown their devotion and 
loyalty to constitutional liberty, and their regard for the domes- 
tie rights of the States; conservative but firm in the opinion 
that we are a government of the people in state and in terri- 
tory. 

** No State holds a prouder position. Our central ge ographi- 
eal and commercial locality have made us the very heart of the 
republic, and that heart pulsat es only with an ardent patriotic 
love for the National Union. 





THE VESPER BELL. 


{ rust to the chimes of the Vesper Bell, 

It struck on my heart with a sorrowful knell ; 
For e’er in its chiming it seemed to say, 

All things are passing, are passing away. 


Sad memories came of the days that were sped, 
Of hopes that were blasted and gay visions fled ; 
The wealth of the heart, richer far than pure gold, 
Unheedingly lavished o’er friendships now cold ; 
Of loved ones departed I fain had cherished, 

Oh, sadly, I felt that youth’s dream had perished, 


But softer the chimes of the Vesper Bell. 

Now came on my heart witha calm, soothing spell, 
Although in its chiming it seemed to say, 

All things that thou lovest are passing away. 


I thought if the earth were so dreary and sad, 

The heavens above seemed more beauteous and glad; 
The fierce spirit-struggle was not spent in vain, 

To the Sabbath of peace we, at last, might attain. 

And deep from my heart came a low murmured prayer, 
That the Father of all might in love guide me there, 


Then sweetly the chimes of the Vesper Bell 

Now came on my heart with a calm, soothing spell, 
For e’er in its chiming it seemed to say, 

The joy of the heavens may not pass away. 


























